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LLCWRAL ORR, SG. 
0A BLUE STOCKING. 


Air— Mary, I believed thee true. 


Julia, Ut believed thee blue. 
But never man was more mistaken; 
For soon | found you scarcely knew 
Our poet Hogg from friar bacon 
Moore, you just as liltle know, 
In Crabbe you've backwird, and, by Cupid, 
You said, although with Burns you glow, 
That Young and Gay are old and stupid. 
Fare thee well! fare thee well! 
False blue belle! 


How can you rend Dean Swift so slow, 
And say that Pope’s not worth a cross, Miss? 
That polished Steele s a rusty bean, 
And Goldsmith's ingots nought but dross, Miss ? 
Fare thee well! [ tell thee true, 
No more Pll be your scribbling dandy; 
Your aose and not your stocking’s blue, 
Your inspiration’s nought but brandy. 
Fare thee well! fare thee well! 
False blue belle ! 


My ‘ Thoughts on Locke’ lave curled your wig, 
Such conduct. Miss. can orrer man enin + 
300 answered m ine magazme 
My ode to Spring by dines to Langan. 
Fare thee weil! on thee I'll think, 
Thou’st cost me many a she t of paper; 
I melt like wax, I’ve spilt my ink, 
My body’s wasted to a taper. . 
Fare thee weil! fare thee well! 
False blue belle! 


.+.——- 


p — — 
PERSIA. 

The Russian army of the Caucasus is under the command of the 
(leneral Yermoloff, a brave and indefatigable officer, and who has, 
for his second in command, a General Williaminoff ‘The head quar- 
ters of the army is at the city of Teflis, the ancient capital of Geor- 
gia, and the goverument of which city is administered by an officer 
of the name of Yon Howen, a German by birth, and who is a geveral 
officer in the Russian service. ihe army of the Caucasus is variousiy 
Stated in regard to numbers, but may, probably, be set down as 
amounting to 80,000 men; and they are certainly among the finest 
troops in the Russian service, being for the greatest part composed 
of the troops that were at Paris with the Emperor Alexander, and 
who, conceiving most probably that they had imbibed, during their 
residence in France, foo many free ideas, sent them to Georgia, to be 
as much as possible out of the way. Though the pay of the officers 


is much superior tothat of the rest of the Russian army, they are | 


very tar from being satisfied, as they look on their service as a kind 
of banishment. The chief of the Etat-Major is Colonel Kotzebue, 
an officer of engineers, and son of the celebrated German author.— 
Che staff of the army is very numerous, and among it is a number of 
Georgian Princes, and men of rank of that country, whom the Rus- 
sian Government are particularly careful of attaching to its interests 
and who are often intrusted with the command of the most impor- 
tant posts on the frontiers of the Russian and Persian dominions. 

That part of Persia nearest the Russian possessions is the prov- 
ince of Erivan, which is under the dominion of an officer named 
the Sardar—a powertul and warlike Prince, as he may be justly con- 
sidered, and who, though ina manner subject to, and tributary to 
the >chab or King of Persia, is of a very independent and spirited 
character, and can be just barely said to acknowledge the Persian 
Monarch as his master. 

The Sardar of Erivan resides at the town of the same name, a 
Strongly fortified place, and which the Russians will long have cause 
to remember with regret, they having in former wars been several 
times repulsed in their attacks on it with heavy losses. 

The present Schab or King of Persia is named Futty Ali Schab, a 
Middle-aged man, but much debilitated in health and constitution ; 
his eldest son, and who may be considered as Prince Royal, which 
title is often given to him, is named Prince Abbas Mirza, a sensible, 
and, for a Persian, a well informed and liberal-thinking man, and 
possessed of a warlike and dauntless spirit; the usual residence of 
the Prince is at Tabreez or Tauris, a strongly fortified town, and 
whose population is stated at 70,000 or 80,000 souls. 

It may be remarked here. that the name of Mirzais very different- 
ly understood, according as i' is placed before or after a name: ina 
latter case it signifies a prince of the blood royal; and placed be- 





| dential situation near the King’s person, whe appears to hold him in {less cumbrous than complete steel, was yet fully proof against the 
high estimation. |tnrust eitherof lance or pojnard. A, belt of gold, four fingers bread, 

There are very few Europeans at this time in Persia, and those | drawn tightly round the waist, and clasped by a jewel of price in 
| chiefly English The present Resident at the Court of that country front, marked the division between the bottom of the “‘ Camiciuola.” 
is Major Macdonald Kinnear, an officer in the service of the Hon. | or upper garment, and the long breeches and stockings of woven 
| East India Company, and whom the King of Persia, after a good | siilk,—the ‘ Calzoni allatpantalona”—which, with yellow Morocco 
| deal of hesitation, agreed to receive as Resident on the part of the | boots, and massy spurs of gold, terminated the lower portion of the 
Company, he being extremely desirous that one should be sent di-| figure. And the broad “mantello,” or cloak, of ample extent—on 
| rect from the King of Great Britain. Captain Henry Willock, an | foot or horseback, stil! the constant equipment of every Italian gen- 
| officer in the Company s service, acts as Secretary of Legation: | teman—gathered plaid-like round the body, clinging upon the bridle 
i this isthe same officer who formerty held the situation of Resident, | shoulder and passing under the right arm. so as to clothe the bust and 
j and to whom the King of Persia behaved so exceedingly ill-—indeed, | loins, yet leave the swordband free—swelled with the damp and un- 
iso much so, as to compel Captain Willock to return to England at| wholesome ‘libeceia.”” which blew in the rider’s face, and seemed 
‘the time he held the situation of Resident Two medical officers of | to bring a death in every gust, as he lifted bis strong horse, all dust 





the Company’s service, Drs. Cormick and Macneil. reside at Tehe- 
ran and Tabreez, the former place being now the capital, or rather 
| the residence, of the Persian King, being a paltry miserable town, 
| chosen by the King for his abode, while Ispahan, the real capltal, is 


and foaming—plunging witb short springs, and gathered almost upon 
its hanuches—down the last sharp pitch of hill which marked the 
boundary of the Appenines, and carried the traveller forward into 
| the fair valley of the Arno. 


| left abandoned, and going rapidly to decay. | ‘The hard unbeaten road clattered hollow beneath the footsteps of 
| Besides the above Ed@elish officers, a Major Willock, of the Com- | the steeds, as both the strangers plied onwards, ata steady, yet ra- 
pany’s cavalry, resides at Tabreez, and a Captain Hart, of one of | pid pace, in the direction of Florence Did they know the peril to 
| the King’s regiments, which was lately on duty at Bombay, is now | Wich they went? It seemed they did, or should do so: forthe long 
\at Tabreez, and hasthe sole command of the army of Prince Abbas | arm of the calamity reaching to the distance, spoke already too 
| Mirza, which he has brought to a high state of discipline in the Eu- | piainly to be mistaken. The whole route along “ hich they were 
At Tabreez, also, resides an Englishwoman, a na-| passing, had but a short time back been lined with populous and 
tive of London, the daughter of an eminent gun-maker, whois mar | flourishing villages: the houses yet remained, but every door and 
c on Persion of Di -iee af Mahymet Atle writin gine otter dee seen ie: tea ehy rd befie*t: and the nace AeA te rybhit 
tinkeiAa some years since by the Prince Abbas Mirza to learn some | 2#2°d at the padionge:’ ibrough the broken hedges imevery garden. 
| of the English mechanic arts. and who since his return to Persia has Three months siaee, and, if the moon shone bright, looking down 
| been intrusted with the superintendence of the arsenal of the Prince, | from that raised road into the vale beneath, a hundred palaces were 
l who has also in his einploy a ~cotsman, formerly a private in the | seen rearing their marble fronts amid the delicious woods and waters 
' Royal Artillery, who accompanied Sir Gore Ousley in his Embassy of toe Vai d’Arno! Three months since, and, if the night was dark, 
to Pergia, and who superintends the construction of the carriages the very tapers that glist ned in those mansions, from their bowers 
| for the artillery, and the casting of brass ordnance. and lattices, showed in the deep vale like a world of stars below the 
| Some Italian officers are with the army of the Prince Abbas Mir-| g#zers path, in mimic rivalry of those that refgned above! Now, 
| za, and not a few Russians are also in the ranks of the army; wiro, | al! was solitude on the near approach, and gloom and uarkness in 
| preferring the religion of Mahomet to that of the Greek church, and | the distance. The marble mansious, black and silent, stood like the 
| the indulgence of having more wives than they could have at home, | sepulchres of former greatness, tor the $) rifts that gave . to them 
| have thought fit to change both their allegiance and their religion. | had departed. No song, sung by Italy's voices, rose from the cot of 
The Persians are, in appearance, attached tothe English, and dis- | the peasant; there was no music of dancing feet; no unkling of the 
like the French nation. A Dr. Schultzis now in Versia, on a four | guitar or the theorba. There stood the village chu ch! but its doors 
| year's residence, having been sent out by the French Government hung open, swinging on their hinges with every blast. The village 
| for that length of time, at its expense. He is a Prussian by birth, | i” remained: but no smoke poured now from its chimney; and 
| and his object, at least his real one, for his visiting that country, is | the branch which should have invited the travell-r, was dead and 
| not accurately ascertained. leafless. Here and there a few stray dogs, lean and masterless, who 
| A Major Monteith, of the Madras Engineers, is also at thig, time | seemed to have growa wild as the hares and foxes had grown tame, 
lin Persia, which he is making extensive surveys of, for the informa. | barked, and sneaked off, as the strangers approached. The trogs 
| tion of the East India Company. croaked hoarsely in the marsh land; and the lizard rustied through 
| y ‘the long rank grass that grew upon the tops of the cabins or lhuse 
stone wall. But other tokens of inhabitancy—or even of existence 


| oa 
| DI VASARL—A TALE OF FLORENCE. —in their path, the travellers found none. 
| 


j 
By the l Charles Ed ds, E. C I | In the realms of death, we look for solitude and silence; on the 
'y the late Charles Edwards, £sq.—Cnap. tf. 


battle-field. when the fight is done, and inthe lone church-yard; but 
It was somewere about the middle of the fourteenth century, or, | not within the beat end havots of men. 


{ repean manner 





The foremost horseman 
|to fix dates more precisely, in the antumn of the year 1343, that the | halted his speed one moment as he advanced deeper into the cheer- 
great plague described by various Italian writers, and especially by | less scene, With every point ia that prospect his eye had been fa- 
Boceaccic in his Decameron, for the sins or admonition of the Tus-| miliar! it could not be all death—all darkness~ ~all run—in a few 
cans, feli upon the rich and beauteous city of Florence. The means | short weeks? Here and atar—at hand and in the distance—it could 
by which this calamity, after spreading desolation throogh the Le- | not be that all were gone! ‘There was surprise and impatience in 
vant, and also through many of ‘he maritime cities of Italy, was | the stranger's look, rather than sadness :—alarm and incredulity, ra- 
first introduced into Florence, have been matter of dispute. Some | ther than woe or grief. ; 
historians deelare, that it first came in by the dealing of certain} “Jacopo!” he exclaimed, turning hastily to his attendant—and 
Jews; who intreduced into the town, and bartered with the inha- | speaking rather as a man who makes arommen! than asks a question 
bitants, large quantities of condemned apparel—clothes belonging to | —‘ I see no light in the palace or gardens of the Orsini?” 
the dead—which they had bought privately, getting them atatow| The individual to whom this question was addressed, followed his 
market, in the infected city of Ancona. And of this suspicion, | master’s eye slowly, as he raised himself trom the pommel of his 
whether it was well or ill founded, the accused in the end bore the | saddle. ‘ Nevertbeless, my lord.” he said, “they should be bere, 
consequences; for, with ouly twelve bours allowed for preparation, | for they have not fled, although they retired beyond the walls of the 
in the fourth week of the disease, they were driven beyond the walls | city.” . i a 
of the city; the streets in which they had dwelt being levelled with But the Vitrani too—their villa is al! gyom? 
the ground, and themselves adjudged to death in case they attempted The reply was given in a more subdued tone. “Ti istoo trne, my 
to return, Other writers, however, assert, on the contrary, that the |lord! The Marchioness, and both her daughters, were among the 
malady itself was never “ infectious ;” but merely “ endemic ;” and | first victigas of the disease ” - = meer 
that it was not imported at all, but arose from some malaria, or gene-| “* But if cannot surely be with all thus? pursned Di ‘ asari, W ith 
ral predisposition to disease in the atmosphere. bd ° ° increasing agitation. ‘ This house—€ inthio da | ontelli's ? 
It was on one night, however, about this time, inthe month of | “There are weeds, my lord, in its garden; and tue pedestals of ifs 
October, when the ravages of the plague were at their height, when | statues are grown green W ith moss.” uv 
no stranger, unless he were insane, or sought his death, could have; But the Counts dl Bruno—Lord Vincent, and his brothers?" con- 
been expected to enter Florence, nor any inhabitant any longer | tinued the alarmed inquirer. ; 
abided there, but such to whom it would have been ruin, as bad as} “ May be here, my lord; or may bave fled; or may have perish- 
deaih to leave it ;—it was on one night while affairs were in this con- | ed,” replied the party questioned, “the last of them, They were 
dition—the night of the vigil of St. Luke—tbat two horsemen, mov- living, and safe, two days since, when | set out for Avezzo; but halt. 
| ing on a track once the most frequented of all Italy, but to which the | that time has made strange havoc in many a noble house, since your 





\tread of travellers had now become almost a thing forgotten, were 


fore a name signifies nothing more than the English appellation of |seen rapidly stretching towards the city from the eastward, by the 
Master or the french Monsieur. road that led fromthe Jirection of Arezzo. 

The Persian Ambassador Aboo!, Hassan, who was in England} The foremost rider was a cavalier scarce twenty years, a parently, | 
Some years since, was, by the. Persians, called Mirza Aboo! Hassan; |of age; clad simply, but elegantly, in the travelling dress of Tuscan 
but since his return to Persia the King honoured him with the title of gentleman of that day. His vest, which was of the richest velvet, 
Khan or Genera! ; he therefore has dropped the title of Mirza, and ‘slashed and embroidered in the fashion of the time, was covered, on 
is called Aboo!l Hassan Khan, the title in that ceuntry being invari- ‘back and breast, by the strong ““Jazeran,” or scaled corslet, which 
ably placed after the name. This personage is now in ahigh confi- | was the armour then generally worn in Ialy, and which, while it was 





’ 


lordship quitted Florence.” 

The strauger started, as the last words fell upon his ear, from his 
own inward thought, as though, an asp had stung him! Striking his 
strong horse on, both sides. with the spur, as one who had already 
paused too long, and suddenly recollecting bimself, involuntarily at, 
the same instant, he curbed the fierce animal with the rein, until it 
stood erect—striking at the air, and reared almost beyond the per- 
pendicalar! Then stooping low, with slackened bit, and s'gning fo 


‘his companion to fellow, the rider once more plied both scourge and 
i 
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steel, with ihe strung impulse of a man, who strives by mere motion | 
toescape from his own seusation-. With hoof of speed, he scattered | 
into foam the s al ow, brawling stream of the Mugnone. Dashed | 
ouwards aud }.Ooed neither to the right sor left, through the pictu- 
resqite Viliages of La Logg'a, and Benevento. At the convent of St. 
G.ovanni, the evening prayer was saying; but he bent on bis steed’s 
neck as he passed; crossed hiswself; and ogain rode forward. Lhe 
nuns of spirha Santo sang a requiem fer a departed sister: but 
tiough the lights Seamed on hes path through the stained windows of 
tieir chapel, be Uh kept on his way. By the shrine of Our Lady ot 
Fiovence, ve pressed; and ve saw itnot,for he uttered no vow. He 
crossed the “Givsiziere,”’or area of public execution; but hod no 
tim’ even t+ breaiie an Ave for the soals of the thousands who bad 
suffered upo: it. Nor cheeked he in his lovg gallop, until entering 
the + Via di Querei,’ —he wide, fair avenue of trees, by which Flo- 
rence is approached on the road which leads from Arezzo, This 
point at length being won, he held in bis well-breathed horse, who 
still obeyed the rein with difficulty; and soothed the ga'laut brote 
With voice aud band, as they turned wore slowly towards the Porta 
alla Croce, or eastern gate ofthe city. ° : ; 

ihe coirow, i paved road, now known as the Via di] Mal-con- 
tenti, by which Florence is entered inthe Quartiere Alla Croce, was, 
in the 13h ceniury, a mere struggling suburb, inbebited by the 
meawes! artisans of the city. At the particular time, however, to 
Which our iale refers, it was altogether without occupants of any de 
Scriplivn, sof so much because those who originally dwelt in it had 
been cut of by thy plague, as that better lodgings were to be had in 
the upper parts of the town, for taking, and therefure no one though 
fit tu remain in it. From this long stree*, or lane, which was in en- 
tye, unbroken darkness, some mure reputable avenues branched ov 
the rizht hand, the Via Ghibellina, the Via Jesu Cristo, and the Via di 
Meceas and, looking up these, here and there, a dull Nght might be 
seen glimmering through the lottices of an upper window; and, ia 
such situations, low moavings, and sometimes shrieks of grief, were 
to be beard os of some who limented for the dead, or were them 
selves perlips shortly to be so. Bat, forthe greater part, the houses i 
all the streets within the city, like those in the villages eastward of the 
walls, bore the aspect o abandonment aad desertion. Doors closely 
barred, acd battened with spars on the ontgide; enfess where they 
had been bars: open, On suspicion of contfining dead, or else in 
search of pland:r., Casements open in atundaice; fiapping and 
sWinging tv and fro in the wind; but a!l wreek and disorder, or tota! 
€mMpPtiness, within, and, ii some places, wide gaps, with heaps of 
hali-burat ruins, obstructed the way—(he remnants of failen houses 
With others falling, bali destroyed, and 








blackened by simoke aud 
fire; for, among the minor sc ourges which, during the time of the | 
plague, bad .is.ted the ety, coudagrations, wilful or accidental, hi d| 
been frequeal aud exteusive | 

Familiar as both travellers were with this locale, they bad yet 
difficulty in g@ ting their aorses forward, so com) letely dark were | 
the nareow stree ! i 


5, and eacumbered with rubbish of every deserig | 


liow ihey had looked for a ligh by the shrine of ** Our Lady of 
. ‘ ; I . ' . Why 
Grace; bul eves the bepesof the pious were fled; pot a shrine jn | 
1 oE . " > 

Qi Fiorence did ataper now burning before it. The splendid and | 


extensive Palazeo di Borgs, the mansion of the faiwily of Antilla, 
in thelr way; bai its lords wad dett all, 
and the hase build 
aud su len silence Puey passed, still amid the signs of ¢ mptiness 
aud ailapidution, over the Pinzza Seuta Croe 
sym pistic exereises ol the city 
Me PTV ies Wu wer, Whi “yan @ ' ve Pa lts 
St. Jacopo ira i Passi was Uf poprtation dimi ish 
ed, and so deep the diead which (xcept 4 lew desperate wre ches) 
the survivors bad f eneh other, tant tie Dusies! sir 
nod the gos’ gorgeous sqaares and terraces, wer- : i 
in gloom and desertion. Nor was it uatil Garving northwards. and | 
Winding tor some time in the direction of the river, they reached the 
Piazza Sant) Miria—the sqnare in which : vod thie “'Spedale,” r 
great pospital, of Frorence—that any deceived sigus of ife aud acti- 
vity, or iudeed, of human existenc: scarcely, presented themselves. | 

Ai this point, however, there was light and activity enough-—and | 
both riders instinciively tightened their f 
right angles threw them in frout of the “ Spredale;” (or so sudden a 
change, trom the thickest darkness to a glare of ilumination—as of 
a thousand lainos aligit at ouce—might have staitied macy sieeds, 
worse tutored, or less true 

The ‘wildivg sisely was a bold and striking object ; lofty, and wel 
proporiioved, though heavy in its sivle of acciitecture; and so ex- 
teusive as (oO form, with its tributary «fees, ove entire side of the 
quadrangle, or © Pizza,” in whies u stood. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the traffic and bustle of suea an establishment, which 
Was jaf capacity to tarnish accommodation for ail the claritable pur- | 
poses of the city, must have been considerable aud insposing 5 but, 
at this period, the immense ace ssioa of duty, and evnsequentty of 
activily, Whice the calamity of the time had thrust up op il, rend-red 
some of its features extraordinary and interesting in tie bighest pos- 
sible degree. the overwhelming excess of patients soured into the 
house (vast numbers being sill every day compelled to be rejected) 
had calledevery lobby— very crevice and corver--ia addition to 
the ordinary apartments allotted to the sick, into recu’sition; aud the 
building being profuseiy furnished, up to the very soorth story, with 
windows ani lattices of ventilation—trom the im mense additional 
array of lamps and candies in every quarter, which its increase of 
business and multiplication of inhabiiants presunted—the whole | 
front of the edifice blazed like the face of an immense lantern; aud, 
in sp te of the damp breath of the sufferers withio, which condensed 
in streams upon the glass window panes, acd dimmed their trauspa- 
revey, poured out a volume of light, not m rely across the whole 
area of the Piazza, but into tue very reces-es of the houses ou the far- | 
ther side of it! 

Ia the mean time, the boarse roar, tess of suT-ring or grief, than 
of hurry and trade, that went on within the edifice, rose at interva's 
so bigh as to be dumbly and indistinetly heard on the outside. Sha- 
dows upon the wuite-clouded window -panes were seen rapidly pass 
ing and repassing. And the space in the immediate vicinity of the 
Spe Jale, especially tue ground and dwellings of the square of Santa 
Maria, which had long been deseried—ior, at the very commence: | 
ment of the iniection, every huspital, as might well be expected, | 
soon cleared a neighbouriood round ii—jresented a curious specta- 
cle to the attention. even under the general appalling circumstances 
of thetime. The Piazza, or square itself, which was unpaved, stood | 
fetlock-deep in mire and filth; for the grave-digger bad more than! 
work enough to do: and the duty of the scavenger was little: heeded. | 
In the earlier stages of the pestilence, clothes and bedding, the pro- | 
perty of those who died, had been used to be burutin the tront of the | 
hospital; thet custom was now laid aside, either because there w 4 
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no authority to enforce it, or because it had been found unavailing ; 
but the original pile of half-consumed rays aud asies still remained, 
grown cold and mouldy, for man aud horse tu Founder through. Ali 
the houses iu those three sides of the square which éensisted of dwel)- 
ings—the Sepedale forming the fourth—without an exception stood 
open; they bad veen woken into and riZod by the hospital servants 
(who ransacked ail before them in their nightly roueds) for what) 
they coviained ; aad the wood-work of the doors and s aireases had | 
gone to make fires to burn tue bedding with. Tue area of the Piazze | 
was strewed all over with wa'ter luestic [itters pots, pans, | 


of ao 
msoken furniture, worn-cut kitchen utensils and raimaats of appa-' 


| away 


- 9 
; room. 


Crussed tie, barrayw |): dg, with!, 
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rel, enst forth from the hospital. Inthe centre of the square, there 
was a marbie fountain playing: but to little purpose, for avother rbse 
withia the walis of the Spedale; and no creature out of the building, 
though famishing, would have ventured to taste such waier. Some 
evil jester, desirous, perbaps, to spend the last bour of his life in 
mischief, had thrown an old saddle into the reservoir into which the 
stream discharged itse!{; and broken away all the teeth of the 
couchant hon, from whose mouth the chiet jet issurd. 

** And this immense house is full, then !”’ said the Chevalier Di Va- 
sari, as he paused fora moment in frout of the hospital. The speaker 
had interests enough of his own, and vital ones to contend with; but 
it was not in man—the very criminal who went to the scaffold, could 
not have beheld such a sene without wonder and curiosity 

‘ Pat on, my lord, if youlove your life. put on,” exclaimed Jacopo 
“ Full! ay, it has been filled and emptied again into the great fosse 
behind it —Your Lordship shudders! —Spirits of the blest! if you 
could bat have seen that fosse when it was dwg !—twenty times over i 
the course of the last month. Hark again, Signor!—for mercy’s sake 
put oa!—to the roar of voices inside the building !—and those black 
shadows, how they flitto and fro again upon the windows, though 
the steam on the glass hinders our seeing what goes on within! Full! 
my Lord, it is full now! —and the Hospital of St. Roque is full! and 
so is the Lazaretto—that was the gaol Sancta Maria!—and the 
Church of the Padri Reformati is turned, besides, into an hospital! 
and the Prigione delle Stinchi is open for the sick; and——”’ 

Farther yet would the enumeration have gone, but that a noise, as 
if loosening bolts and bars inthe hospital, interrupted it. In the 
next moment, one of the massy folding-doors at the great eutrance 
was flung open; and, right hand and left, from its farthest extremity 
as far as the eye could see, down to that very door, the common cor- 
ridor of the house, appeared, on each side, closely set with pallets 
Every bed was occupicd, doubly, and even tebly; o: ratherthe whole 
range of beds—for each touched the otrer —Was formed into one 





great litter; crowd: d with sufferers in all moods, and in all sta ces ot | 
to that division alone were the more savage of the Indian race at- 


disease Some—they might be living, or they might be dead—all 


that could be seen was a strange shapeless lump, rolied in the wretch. | 


ed bed-clothes ! 


speech, stared from the pillows, with their glassy eyes, aud ghastly | 


faces—that the viewer shranl! to look on them! Some, furtous and 
strong In agony, sat in their beds bolt upright, raving, tossing thet 
arins, «nd muttering horrible imprecations—hideous objects of mis - 
ry. The most fearful of all were the most bealthy—those whom they 
called the * Convalescent;” and who glided about in their long white 


)Shroud-like hospital gowns and dresses; looking and moving like 


creatures emerged from the grave—even 
than 

* This is too hideous !”’ 
wD 


Page 


nore appalling to nature 
those who were ready to descend ino it. 

«exclaimed Di Vasari, turning his horse 
are insuflicteat sometimes to convey that impression 
which the eye takes in ian a moment. But a cry vow arose of “ room, 
and between the double row of beds, jolling carelessly along 


ithe corridor two hospital servants appeared, bearing a long tray— 


that looked like as with handles to it covered with a sheet — 
throngh the hall G@or, and descended tise 


Duaiidin La 


utte: 
Oat they came, swinging 
st@ps in front of The 

Santa Madonna! it isone of the dead—a corpse fresh of th 
plague ” cried Jac 


said the himdmost bearer, stopping, as 


and we stand here! po, 
* Pweuty-five this makes!” 


| be came down the stairs, to trim the load in its descent 


‘+ '] we niy-seven it makes, if |] can count,” returnetl the other ;— 


‘and by this vime fast n t. we had thirty-one 
poke ey reas die botium of 4 siair-case. ite hip } { 
the coruer, one of tae cars erpaments of the balustrade can 


cloth that covered the shutter; and, at the next st p the corpse 


flay naked! 


Phe plague had 


Stull robust—almost florid- 


It was the body of a man—and of a fine one. 
evidently made brief work with him. 
fullof flesh and muscle -no resijue of age, or 


4 


“no vielim of decay 
The tree had been struck in its full strengih! The 
limbs and the trunk were these of a living man still. 
was distorted aud discoloured; and there was one broad dark bad.e 
upon the breast, that showed what it was that bad dove the business. 
The bearers vever stopped to recover their wretched pall. but 
shouldered onwards to a sinall, low, grated door Jacopo’s eye fol- 
lowed—lie knew the place well—it was the door of the dead-house 
The key turned, and the door opened; there was no light wihin 


The two men entered There was a sound as of some heavy mass 


| falling upon sof! ground. It was the tall of a body of flesh and blood 


which no other object in the creation falls like; and they returned, 
ia a moment. freed from their burthen. And tien a cry arose, to 
* make haste, and close the hospital gates again 3” 
gathering around them, and trying tu escape— tumultuous — like Jost 
spirits on te bank of the infernal river! 

The crash as the heavy gates were slammed together, roused the 


~~ 


| Chevalier from the stupor in which the scene had plunged him — 


Slowly pressing his horse with the spur, and followed by his attend 
ant, he again rode forward, ‘They left the ground upon the right 
hand, which now forms the piazza di Granduea, passed the high 
towers of the Duomo. or chief Catnedral; and entered the great 
thoroughfares of the Porta Via de Repoli, and the Via della Scala, 
intending to cross the riverat the Pont >t. Trinita. Hut the passage 


along the south or farther bank of the Arno (as the travellers -tood) | 


was now wholly impracticable. This portion of the town had com 


Others, covered up in hoods and caps, incapable of | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| will cease to excite surprise 


= oe ee eee 


now the Porto el Prata. Resuming here their former rapid pace, 
they kept the high road some half mile towards Cajano Then turned 
southward once more where the little rivulet. the Torrente Terzolle, 
crossed their path; and kept the edge of the stream as it darted 
through a copse of Aipine trees, to empty itself in the main river. 

*« This is the spot, iny iord,’’ said Jacopo, as they reached a point 
where the wood grew thickest; throwing himself trom his horse, to 
clear the way, and assist the proyress of his master. 

The Chevalier sprang lightly down; he paused for no assistance ; 
and, in a few moments, both travellers had halted upon the banks of 
the Arno. { To be Continued. } 


A CANADIAN‘CAMPAIGN, 
By a Briish Officer 

This narrative is intenied rather as a private memoir than a re- 
lation of the incidents of the war, and professes simply to detail the 
operations of the right division of the British army in Upper Cana- 
da, to which | was myseli attached, together with its capture and 
imprisonment, (in October 1813.) without fullowing m progression 
the movements of the various other corps | have not gone, there- 
fore, into a diffuse statement of every date and circumstather, which 
would necessarily encroach too much on the plan I have laid down, 
as calculated to afford a source of interesf to the general reader, ra- 
ther than a fund from wheace minute information for a difiusive work 
may be obtained 

Much has been said and written in respect to the American Indians ; 
but! donot recollect having ever met with a detail sufficiently accu- 
rate to convey a just idea of the character of these people As they 
will occupy a tolerable portion of my attention, and frequently ap- 
pear under circumstances which might incline the reader to incredu- 
lity, Twill merely observe, that no one incident will be found com- 
mitted to these pages which may not be attested by every oflice: 
who served with the right division of the Cauaaian army. In tact, 


tached; and when it is considered, that among the warriors of at 
least tweaty different tribes, there were those who had scarcely ever 
any previous intercourse with whites, and had s+ldom approached a 
fortified place but in open hostility, the savageness of their watures 
As it is my intention to give a faithful 
account of the various eruelties commitied duriug our struggte in 
Canada—cruelties we had vot power to prevent, since perpetrated 
by anally over whom we had no control—it may not be improper to 
advert to the motives for their emplé¢yment ‘The Americans have 
invariably been loud in their condemnation of a measure which 
alone secured to us the possession of Upper Canada. with how little 
reason, however, will appear from the well-known fact, that every 


| possible exertion was used by the agents of their Goverament, to 


i detach the Indians trom our cause. 


Embracing the system adopted 
and followed by England for years, presents of all descriptions were 
issued to the warriors; while, in the council, the most fattering 
promises were made, the most seducing offers held forth 


to induce 
‘Lhewary chieigaing 


them to make common cause with the invader. 


| however, were not to he tempted by professions of friends hipygrona 


But the tace | 


for the sick were | 


prehended what-was called the Jew’s Quarter; and, on the expulsion | 


of that wretched race, the whole neighbourhood in which they dwelt 
had been given upto destruction. Their houses bad been tern down, 
and fire laid to their synagogue; and one of the last acts of aathori- 
ty onthe part of government, had been the barricadoing, as far as 
possible, and publicly forbidding all passage through, or eatrance 
into their demesne 

** Does your lordship wish to cross here?” asked Jacopo. 
north bank would be the best.” 

* | know not that,” replied Di Vasari. 


* The 


** Our arrangement above 


those whose perfidy had long been proverbial with the lidtitn Rice. 
Pie ties of England had been heaped on them with no sparing 
hand— faith of the Government had wever been 
spirit of interest or dominion had chased them from the 
their forefathers—the calumet ot had ney 

‘d from the lips of those they were called on to abandon; and they 


to the 


hou 
violated—no 
homes ot 


pear r once been dash- 


uiwed tree te ile leith tivi rad ple d. staunch case 
\ ‘ . ‘ ™ mee 
which they Sad e.abvarked. [he natives mod bave be@u ouri “iia 


or our foes: had we vot employed them the Americans woul); and 
humanity may deplove the necessity imposed by the very 
invader bimself, of counting them among 





ilihough 
our alles. and combating 
at their side,—the law of self preservation was our guide, and scru- 
the power that would have hesitated at such 
The act of aggression was not 
declared no war against America—we levied wo armies to invade 
ner soil, and carry desolation wherever they came; ~but we availed 
ourselves of that right, common to every weak power—the right of 
repelling acts of aggression by every means within our reach. Yet 
thoush it is admitted thatthe Indians, while our allies, were io some 
of those atrocities pecutiar to every savage people ; 


lous indeed must be 


a moment in its choic ours—we 


instances guilty 


‘let it not be supposed, as las been jalsely and maliciously stated in 
}a work from the penof an 


* Boglishwoman,” that these atrocities 
were sanctioned either by the Government or individuals On the 
contrary, every possible means was tried by the officer commanding 
at Amherstburg, and Colone! Elliott, superintendent of Indian affairs 
for that post to soften down the warlike habits of the natives ‘dhe 
most likely method of preventing the unnecessary effusion of blood 
was that of offering rewards for prisoners. ‘This, however, except 
ina very few instauces, was found to be ineffectual; for the charac 

ier and dispositi mn of the savages were not to be tamed by rewards, 
nor the impression of ages to be removed by such temptations. ‘To 
have employed torce, would have been to have turned their weapons 
against ourselves; aud a body of eight hundred troops, composing 
the utmost strength of the garrison, could have effected little against 
three thousand fiery warriors, unused to restraint, and acknowleds 

ing no power but their own lawless and unbridled will, The Ameri 

cans themselves bad Indians employed in their service—a few only 
it is trne—but if they had not more, it was not owing to any want of 
exertion on their parts; and if itis admitted on one hand, that they 
conducted themselves with more humanity, it cannot ,at the same 


l time be denied on the other, that the feebleness of their numbers ren- 


| 


dered them more immediately subject to the authority of the Ame 


‘yiean commanders, neither can it be disputed, that compulsion alone 


may have failed; and this, if we cau accomplish it—thatis the pas- | ewan’ 
| with whoman extensive aud Inerative trade in furs had long been «s- 


sage here —is certain.’ 

The moon, which just then began to rise, threw a dim and dusky 
light over the long narrow, and sqnalid lines of building, whie) had 
formed the abode of the banished Israelites. The sheds and stalls 
on which they had exposed their tattered ware for sale were torn 
down, and left lying in the streets. Heavier and inferior articles of 
property, sach as in the general abundance of plunder had not been 
thought worth carrying away, were strewed up aud down, and here 
and there, for sport, had been gathered in heaps and set fire to, No- 
thing living stirred but an amazing swarm of the black house rats— 
which had gone on multiplying, in spite ef Papal fulmination. dnv- 
ing the plague, dark and obscene as the hillocks of liter over which 
they gamboled. {t seemeda locality which, in such a time of ter- 
ror and contagion, the boldest man might have felt a diskke to 
enter. 

* We shall not have failed above, my Lord,” said Jacopo. |“ And 
at worst, it is but fording the river higher up, which would be safer 
a thousand times than passing here. 
proach a place jike this.” 

“In Heaven's name, by the north bank be it then,’ 
Vasari: “ for we already lose time.”’ Aud, leading the way by the 
Piazza della Gracia, and through the Borge Ogni Sauto, in a few 
miautes the travelers had again cleared the city by the Porto Pisano 


It is tempting fortune to ap- 


, 


returned Dij 


bound them to the adverse cause, their fami ies having been often de- 
tained as hostages to answer for their fidelity. 

The garrison of Amherstburg, at the commencement of the war, 
consisted merely of a part of the first battalion of the 4ist regiment, 
anda single company of artillery. Situated at the head of Lake 
Erie, and forming the key to our relations withthe Western Indians 


tablished by the Noith-West Company, this post became an object 
of additional interest to the enemy With every opportunity of as 
certainiug the weakness of its defences, and the almost utter impeos- 
sibility of its obtaining supplies, the fall of Amherstburg was looked 
forward to by the Americans, as an event which admiited not ot 
doubt. With this view, the division under General Holl, consisting 
of three thousand men, had been urged forward with all possible 
despatch to Detroit, a fort established on the river of the same 
name, and at a aistance of eighteen miles beyond Amherstburg, an 


atiack on which latter place was immediately contemplated. Having 


‘ 


collected his boats, and nade every other necessary preparation, the 
American general effected his landing three miles above Sandwiehl, 
a smali town nearly opposite to Detroit, and within view of a COrps 
of observation. which, in conformity with its instructions, retired oo 
his approach. Colonel (now Major-General) St. George, Inspecting 
Field-officer, and then commanding at Amhersiburg, with that spirt 
and activity by which he was distinguished throughout tie war, 
made every judicious dispusition for his reception. The militia 
were called out, and, through the exertions of the various agents of 
their department, a body of one thousand Indians was soon collec- 
ted. At adistance of eight miles from Anihes sthurg, and traversing 
the high road, is the Duck River, which empties itself into that of 
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the Detroit, aud is impassable even by cavalry. Over this, and near 
iis mouth, a bridge composed entirely of timber, had been coustruc- 
ted. Seizing at once the acivantage of this position, and dete: mi- 
ning to profit by the delay the enemy must consequently experience, 
Colonel St George instantly caused the bridge to he destroyed, and 
a body of marksmen to be posted among the long grass aud weeds 
with which the banks of the river are covered, for the purpose of an- 
noving suca of the enemy as appeared for its reconstruction. Tae 
Queen Charlotte, a vessel of twenty guns, was at the same time an- 
chored at the mouth of the river, for the purpose of keeping them 
more effectually in check. 


The activity with which General Hull commenced his offeusive 
operations, gave every possible indication that they would be fol- 
lowed up with vigour, and that, having once effected his landing, 
he would afford no time for his enemies to collect the few resources 
they could command, or place themselves in a posture of defence 
The fort of Amherstburg could not have sustained a siege of any 
consequence Quadrangular in its form, fou bastions alone flanked 
adry ditch, offeving little o staclesto a determined enemy — This 
passed, a single line of picketing. perforated with loopholes for mus- 
ketry. and supported by a slight breast-work, remained to be car 
ried. A prudent commander would, however, nave chosen a less 
uncertain mode of dislodging the garrison A few shells properly 
directed would have answered the purpose, since, with the exception 
of the magazine, all the builings within were of wood, and covered 
with pine shingles of such extreme thinness, as would have been 
found incapable of resisting missiles of far less weight. The disad- 
vantage of awaiting the enemy in this position. Colonel St. George 
well knew; and consequently preferred giving him battle with the 
trifling force he had at his disposition With this view the garri- 
son received orders to be under arms at a moment’s morning, and 
the approach of the invader was auxious!y awaited. Satisfied, how- 
ever, with having effected his landing, and deriving no other advan- 
tages than that of having his troops quartered on his enemy, the 
American General appeared to have forgotten altogether the object 
of his mission 
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er to prevent, who have not retamed an equally melanctoly impres- 
sion of a crime iv the perpetiation of which the principal ageut and 
instrument was a woman! , 

On the morning o: the 9th the wild and distant ery of our Indian 
scouts gave usto uuderstand that the enemy were advancing Iu 
the course of ten minutes afterwards they appeared issuing from 
the wood, bounding like wild deer chased by the hantsman. aud ut- 
tering that peculiar shout which is known among themselves as the 
news-ery From them we ascertained that a column of the evemy, 
consisting of eight haudred men, cavalry and infantry, were on their 
march to attack us. lat that the difficulty of transporting their guns 
rendered it unprobable they could reach our position before wight, 
although then only ata distance of eight miles, 
decided on to meet them, the detachment was speedily ander arms 
and onits march tor Miguaga, a small village distant about a league. 
The road along which we advanced was ankle-deep with mud, and 
the dark forest waving its close branches over our heads, left no 
ecress to the pestilential exhalations arising from the naked aud pu- 
} trict bodies of horses and nen, which had been suffered to lie anbu- 
ried beneath our feet. No other sonnd than toe measured step of 
the troops interrupted the solitude of the scene, rendered more im- 
posing by the wild appearance of the warriors, whose bodies stained 
and painted in the most fiightful manner for the occasion, glided by 
us with almost noiseless velocity without order, and without a chief; 
some painted “hiie, some black, others half black half red, halt 
black half white, all with their hair plastered in such a way as to 
resemble the bristling quills of the porcupine, with no other covering 
thana cloth aroand their loins, yetarmed to the teeth with rifles, 
tomahawks, war-clubs, spears, bows, arrows, and scalping-knives 
Uttering no sound, and intent only on reaching the enemy unper- 
ceived, they migut have passed for the spectres of those wilds, the 
ruthless demous which War had unchained for the punishment and 
oppression of man 


| 





Having taken up a position at about a quarter of a mile beyond 
Miguaga, our dispositions of defence were speedily made, the rust- 


Instead of descending the river Detroit in boats, | lingof the leaves alone breaking on the silence which reigned through 


or attempting to throw a bridge across tle other river at a point where | out our line. Following the example of the Indians, we lay reclined 


we had no outpost, he contented himself with despatching workmen, 
supported by bodies of cavalry and infautry,to repair that already 
partially destroyed Repulsed in every atiempt, the daily skirmish 
es which ensued led to no action of a decisive nature. Each party 
sustained a trifling joss; the enemy invariably retiring at the ap- 
proach of even ng In this manner passed the whole of the latter 
endof July, when suddenly, aud to the utt'r astonisliment of the 
garrison, int Higence was received that the enemy had re-crossed 
the river Detroit, with the whole of his force. 


Ou the bth of August, ioformation having een conveyed to Colo- 
nel St George, that a body of the eaeiny was on its march to con- 
voya quantity of provisivus for the use of the garrisou of Detroit, 
Brevet-Major Mair, with a detachment of a hundred and fifty men 
of the forty-first regiment, and a few companies of militia, received 
orders to c/oss the river and occupy Brownstown, a small village on 
the American shore through which they were expected to pass On 
our arrival avtiis post, we found that their advanced guard had fall- 
eu in with, aud been defeated by a party of Indians a tew hours be- 
fore, and that the main body had in cousequence retived with much 
precipitation on Deivoit. 

It was on this occasion that one of those cruel practices, common 
to the Ladian race, fell for the first time beneath the observation of 
the indiguant suldiery. 
as might naturally be expected from men, to whose humanity the 
voice of a suppliaut foe had never been used to tender an inefiectua! 
appeal. Among the vumber of those who bad fallen in the morn 
ing, Wasa young Shawauee chief, named Logan, killed by almost the 
hogt shot fired fro% speakioge the Engtsh la gusg 
with facility, he was knuwn to many of the officers. with whom his 
mild and unessuming nature had rendered bim a great tavourtie, and 
he was sincerely regvetted by all. Shortly atter our arrival, the ov 
dy of the warrior was brougnt in, and placed ina lurge tent, where 
it was immediately surrounded by the female relatives. Lt is custo- 
mary with the {ndians when a man fa ls in batile, either to fill uy 
the void his decease occasions in the family by the adoption of a pri- 
soner, or to sacrifice one to his shade. While the howling and fa- 
mentation of the women wete at their height, two luciaus suddenly 
appeared with a captive, who, in his attempt to extricate, himseli 
from the woods in which he had been lost during the affair of the 
morning, bad fallen into their hands. He was a finely proportioned 
young man, and the air of dejection which clouded his brow, gradu- 
ally gave way to a more cheerful expession, when, on approaciin. 
tne encampment, he perceived those from whom he expecied pio- 
tection. Several of the men advanced to meet and converse with 
him, and the poor fellow had apparently banished all fecling of ap- 
prehension tor his future fate, when an aunt of the deceased issued 
from the tent, and stole cautiously behind him = She was a tall thin 
woman, with a fiend-like expression of countenance, and the fives 
which extreme age had taken from her eye, were for a moment re- 
kindied by the spirit of demoniac vengeance that trembled through- 
out her frame. Evenatthe moment when the mind of the prisoner 
was most lulled into confidence, and without any previous admouni- 
tien, the heartless woman drew a tomahawk from beneath her man- 
tle, and buried its point in the skull of her victim. Stunned but not 
felled by the wound, the unhappy man—his whole countenance ex- 
pressing horror and despair—giasped at the first soldier near him 
for support; but the blows were repeated so suddenly, and with such 
violence, that be soon fell panting and convulsed to the earth. For- 
tunacely he was not suilvred to lincer in his agony. 
around instandly despatched and scalped him, stripping the body of 
iis clothes, and committing Violations ou his person which it would 
be indecent to detail, and in which the cruel aunt of Logan bore a 
principal share. ‘Lhe indignation of the men was excessive ; but 
auy attempt to interfere, couldthey even have foreseen the occur- 
rence in time to render interference effectual, would not only have 
cost them several lives, but produced the most alarming consequen- 
ces to. our cause. ‘Their displeasufe was, however, expressed by 
their murmurs, and the atrocity of the act became the theme of con- 
versation throughout thecamp Atcthe moment of iis perpetration, 
F had myself approached within a few paces of the group, and be- 
came an unwilling spectator of the whole transaction The wild 
expression of the sufferer’s eye; the supplicating look which spoke 


22siny 


through the very distortions of his features; and the agony which | 


seemed to creep throughout his every limb, were such as no time 
can ever efface from my recollection. It was but the work of a 
moment, vet, although it has been iny melancholy fortune to witness 


many other scenes of an equally cruel character, | cao recall none | 


that affected me in the same degree. Human nature is, perhaps, iv 
some measure to be taxed for this apparent inconsistency, since sad 
experience has too long taught us, that the horror with which we 
are inspired at the sight of crime or cruelty will yield to the influ- 
ence of habit, and that the eye which, in the infancy of its com 
munion with blood, shrank back from the contemplation of atroci- 
ty, will eventually dwell with comparative calm on all that is outra- 
geous and disgusting to humanity. Each particular cjrcumstance is 
present to niy mind as though it had been an occurrence of yester- 
day, and | wi!l ventmre to believe, that there are few of those who 
Pere alsu inveluutary eye-withesses of adeed they had not the pow- 


The Indians | 


on the ground, in order to avoid being perceived uatil within a few 
yards of theeuemy = \t the expiration of an hour the report of a 
stugle shot echoed throughout the wood; and the instant afterwards 
the loud and terrific vells of the [ndiaas, followed by a heavy and 
desultory fire, apprised us that they were engaged. The action then 
became general along our line, and coutinued for half an hour, with- 
out producing any material advautage ; when, wuluckily, a body of 
Indians that had heen detached ta a small “ood about five hundred 
yards distant from our right, were taken by the troops for a corps 
of the enemy endeavouring to turn their flank. to vain we cailed 
out to them that they were our la liaus. That Cre which should have 
een reserved for their-foes, was turned upon their friends, who, 
falling into the same error, returned it with equal spirit. The fact 
was, they had beeuw compelled ta retire before a superior force, and 
the movement made by themhad given rise to the ei ror of the troups. 
Lhat order and discipline which would have marked their conduet as 
a budy ma plain, was lost stglt of, in a great measure, while fght- 
ing independently and singly ia a wood, where every maa, fo lowing 
the example of the enemy, was compelled to shelter bis person be 





hind the trees as he couid. 


invisible foe, aud on the point of being taken in the rear,as was 
j ‘aisely imagined, the troops were atleugth coinpelled to yield to cir- 


lthe Fort of Amherstburg, 
This affair, the first that took place since our rupture with ‘me ic: 
cost us Lieutenant Sutherland of the 41st regiment, and about twen- 
«fv gien The lose of the enemy wee chera rently fyond ta have Leen 
nearly the same, and p ineipally sustained from the fire of the In- 
dics. Here it was that we had first an opportanity of perceiving 
the extreme disadvantage of opposing regular troops to the enemys 
in the woods. Accustomed to the ase of the rifle from his infaney-— 
dwelling in a measure amid foresis with the istricacies of whieh he 
is perfectly acquainted, and possessing the advantage of a dress 
which renders him almost undistinguishable to the eye of a Europe- 


contest with the English soldier, whose glaring habilimeut and ac 

coutrement are objec ts too conspicuous to be missed, while his utter 
imnorance of a mode of warfare, in which courage and discipline are 
of no avail, renders the struggle for mastery even mor: unequal — 
Phe different armies to which the right division was opposed during 
ithe war, consisted not of regular and well disciplined troops, but le- 
| vies of men taken from the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, scarcely 
inferior as riflemen to the Indians themselves. Dressed in woolle: 
| frocks of a gray colour, and trained to cover their_bodies behind the 
trees from which they fived, without exposing more of their persons 
than was absolutely necessary for theiraim, they afforded us, on moi: 
i than one occasion the most convincing proofs that without the as- 


| sistance of the Indian warriors, the defence of that part of Upper | 


Canada entrusted to our care would have been a task of the uimost 
difficulty and doubt. 

| Major-general Brock having reinforced the garrison of Amherst 
| burg early in the following week, with the remainder of the 4ist re- 
giment, and a few companies of tue York Militia, resolved at one 
bold and desperate stroke to attempt the annthilation of the en my 's 
| power in the Western District. With this view batteries were in- 


| stantly erected opposite to the fort of Detroit, and the whole of his | 


disposable force marched with the utmost expedition to Sandwich 
At day-break on the moraing of the 16th, the troops were embarked 
in boats and canoes of every description, covered by the flotilla un- 
der the com.nand of Captain Hall. Meeting with no opposition, 
and forming on the beach as they landed, the columos were soon 
‘within view of the enemy's works, then occupied in returning the 
lheavy and well-directed fire from our batteries. Arrived within a 
| few hundred paces, a position was taken up on an eminence, and the 
! 


va‘ ious columns disposed for a general assault. Our whole force con- 
sisted of about 1200 men, exclusive of the Indians, and a few pieces 
of light artillery. While awaiting the order to advance. a white flag 


than two hours the divistons moved forward to take possession of the 
garrison which had surrendered, Every mind was filled with asto- 
| nishment at the event:—a place strongly fortified, defended by five- 


and-thirty pieces of cannon, aud garrisoned by 35110 men. thus fall- 
ine into our possession without a single shot being fired—without the 
i slichrest effort being made for its deience, was certainly a cirenin- 
lstance to exe.te surprise: nor was the general satisfaction less, since 
with its capture not only vanished all immediate apprehension for 


ed in the possession of a fortress, trom whence every possible obsta 
‘cle might be thrown to impede the march of a future invading army 

The articles of capitulation having stipulated that the troops com 
posing the garrison of Detroit should be suffered to return to their 
respective homes on parole, they were immediately embarked, and 
sent down the lake to Buffalo, the nearest American post, and onpo- 
site to our small fortress of Brie. Leaving a ga:rison sufficiently 
strong to keep the innabitants in awe, General Brock lost no time in 
leaving the conquered post, aud hastening to Niagara—a command 
he bad only relinquished for the purpose of undertaking av achieve- 





It being ijustaotly | 


Closely pressed ia front by au almost | 


7 cumstaace au uinbers; the Amevicans sulleriog us to retire with- | 
fheir horror at the atrocious act was such | SUM S'@ce & nd nun digs: ee en ane renee wre 
}out molestation to our boats, in which we the same evenlag regained | 


an, the American marksman enters with comparative security ito a: 


vas suddenly seen waving on the ramparts of the citadel, and in les 
wa g i s 


the safety of Amherstburg, bur an important object had been obtain- | 


—— a 


| ment which the gallantry and determination of his character could 
alone have crowned with such unqu lified success. 
| [ To be Continued. ] 
| _. ene 
COUNTRY MEETINGS UPON ‘HE CORN LAWS, AND THE 
CORN QUESTION STATED AND DISCUSSED. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Every manufacturing county and town in England is now calling 
| Meetings upon this subject,—Leeds and Liverpool have taken the 
lead in the couatry, and we see that the example will spread through 
ihe kingdom. it becomes, therefore, necessary to enter upon the 
subject. We have hitherto abstained from any cetail or discussion, 
because we know that the kingdom is divided in sentiment upon this 
head, and because we earnestly desire to live in peace and quietness 
,with both parties. We truly think that the question is much misun- 
| derstood, and that the examination of it will show that there is less 


Opposition of interest than is imagined between the contending »par- 
| ties 


| 
} 
' 
| 
} 


| The intention of Ministers we believe to be to propose the entire 


| discontinuance of the present system of averages and corn restric- 
ition laws of all kinds and to introduce a new statute by which 
| wheat shall always be importable into the kingdom upon payment ot’ 
\8 fixed duty of twelve shillings a quarter. There will be some effort, 
|e believe, io make the fixed duty ten shillings; but it seems gener- 
ally understood, that the Ministers will not be able to carry this 
lower duty, We shall assume, therefore, that the fixed duty here- 
vafier will be twelve shillings i 

| The calculation upon which this duty is assessed is understood to 
‘be as follows. [tis assume, that the average poor-rate through the 
kingdom may atnount to about four shillings the quarter upon wheat, 
aud to about one half that rate upon the other species of grain. The 
anunal qrantity of wheat grown in Great Britain and Ireland is about 
iwelve million quarters, which, at the rate of four shillings the quar- 
ter, would thus nearly equal one-half the annual amount of the poor- 
rate. The other halfis to be supplied by the rate of duty on the 
other species of grain. Now, as this legal and compulsory provis- 
‘on of the poor is a burden peculiar to the English farmer, as com- 
paced with the foreigner, itis manifestly fair to allow this protecting 
duty, in order to bring both to an equality in the market. Four more 
shillings are allowed tor tithes, another burden, in its kind and amount 
nearly peculiar to the English farmer. The other four shillings is 
}to be allewed for that portion of the annual taxes and interest of the 
National Debt, payabie by the landlord and farmer. It does not be- 
long to the colamns of a paper to go through the calculations upon 
which these raves lave been fixed. It is sufficient to say. that they 
are all founded spon the official returns made to Parliament, by 
which reports it appears, that the average amount of the poor-rates 
and tithes of the kingdom ace nearly the same, namely, six millions 
each, and that the utmost possible contribution (we mean peculiar 
contribation of the landiords and farmers to the Revenue,) is about 
six millions more. 

Upou the above principles, therefore, is the duty proposed to be 
founded) The Ministerial deduction is, that the British and foreign 
| farmer being thus brought to a perfect equality, as to all external 
circumstances, they will have to contend with each other upon equal 
terms, as to the cost of production and bringing to market. And 
what, they demand, can the British landlord and farmer fear from 
this competition, when they will still have all the advantages of capi- 
lial of industry, improved agricalture, and a home market in their 
favour; whilst foreigners have neither money wor skill, and re di- 


ividedt from their own ports by roads alinost impassable, and from 
| Great Britain by seas and oceans ? 
| Such isthe conclusion of Ministers. So far ag it alleges and anti- 
| ci ates a decided superiority of Eaglish farmers in their competition 
vith feroiong:s whethor ayarriculture ar menofactiess, we nprfeetly 
lagreeinit. But in so far as it is intended to insiauare that the pro- 
| posed measure will not affect the income of laud!ords, and for a 
| time at least, the income of the dJarmers holding lauds upon leases, 
| we mustentively dispute it. “_ 
| Without avolving eurselves in the dark and senseless jargon ot 
political economy, which from loug experience we utierly distrust 
and almost despise, we think so much to be undeniable ll price is 
j made upof three or more parts or circumstances which constitute 
it, and as it almost always happens that ove of these parts is less 
| yielding than apother, any forcible change m the former rate of 
| price will necessarily falfupon that part which by its nature must 
jgive way. For example, the price of corn is made up, general'y, 
, ot the rent, wages, aud profit of the farmer Now, when this price 
becomes reduced, the reduction cannot fall upon wages, because 
they cannot (i labour isto be had at all) be redueed lower—nor 
, can the reduction fall upon profit, because the farmer will not con- 
tinue bis occupation, if be cannot procure a return suitable to the 
| income of the same amount of capital employed in any «ther branch 
)of indusiry. The re’uction, therefore, must fall upon the cent. 
We conceive this principle to be too self-evident for further argy- 
ment. The deduction, therefore, is inevitable, namely, that all rf e- 
j duction in ihe average price of work of all kinds must fall upon the 
| reut—that is lo say, must be at the expense of the landlord. Uf the 
| price OF corn ts to be lessened, the whole reduction must be at the 
cost of the landiosds; and their rents must be diminished in the 
| same propot tion. 
| Aud if such be the certain effect of any reduction in the price of 
corn upoy landlords, that is to say, if the whole diminution mast 
fall upou (hem, Where their tenants have the power to throw up their 
| lands, it ig equaily evident, that where the lands are out upon leases, 
lthe farmer himself must suffer. The farmer wust pay his fixed 
rent, Whatever may be the price of corn. He cannot charge his 
| reat as a part of the cost of production, because ihe market price 
| depeuds upon the relative quaviity of coro in the market, and in no 
degree whatever upon the cost of production or rate of rent. It 
may be said, that he will wot grow corn, if he Ganuot precure a suit- 
able price for i, and that the evil will thus correct itself, as the price 
will then vise to the cust of produc tion lu the frst place, what is 
he to growif he will not grow corn? Secondly, will not this din 


nution of Briish corn have any other elect than tolet in so much 
And thirdly, will net such a diminution in the 
price of corn general Vy, as will ensue tpon a iree market, tivow out 


more foreign corn! 


of cultivation ail the second rate lauds in the kingdom, as such lands 
can ouly be cultivated when coru bears such a price as will compen. 
site forthe greater cost of labour. manure, and their very small 
comparative produce? Hali of these poor lands produce ay ave- 
lrage of about a quarter anda haif of wheat per acre, ceitainly avt 
vexceeding this amount. At sixty shillings a quarter, this produc 6 is 
jworth nivety shillings, which is barely suflicieut to pay about ten 
shillings au acre rent, three shillings tithe, and three shillings pour 
|rates, andthe cost of cultivating, with the due profit on the money 
}and labour expended. Let the price of wheat sink to forty-six or 
| forty-seven siillings, and these lands must all go out of cultivation 
—and the vaccuum, that is, the quantity of corn taken out of the 
| market, will be supplied from abroad, 

Upon these, and other considerutions, we are compelled to sns- 
| pend our opinions as to the good policy of meddling too extemsiv ely 
i with the Corn Laws at the present period. We certainly thiuk rents 

are genera lv too high, but should dread any measure which would 
, 400 suduc uly and genesally reduce them. And sil more aust we 
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feel for farmers holding upon leases, many of whom would be ru- 
ined by aby measure violently reducing the price of corn. The pe- 
cuharity of this question is in this point. In manufactures—an 
overstocked market, and a price too low to pay the cost of produc- 
tion, very briefly remedy themselves— the loom stops, and the mar- 
ket rises In agricultare—the farmer, who is too generally a man 
working from hand to mouth, cannot stop- his rent goes on; if he is 
nearly ruined ove year, he must still plough and sow, and hope for 
the best iv the very teethof all reasonable expectition. It is out of 
the question to tet his land remain idle, and love such an amount as 
his rent Hence, any permanent reduction in the rate of price, up- 
on which be hired his land. is certain to ruin him. He has no alter- 
native tat between becoming a pauper and a farmer Hence, he 
sticks to his land to the very last, and is irretrievably ruined, and 
not unfrequeotly his landlord is ruined with bim, 

We trust, however, that no one will so far misunderstand us as to 
consider us advocates for high rents, and an eighty or even a se- 
venty shillings price of corn. Our propos'tion is briefly this: —Be- 
war bow you ruin such a large class of men as that of the British 
Jan“lords and farmers helding upon leases. Beware, lest this sysiem 
of free tride carries you into a system, which may totally ch nge the 
character of the country, and violently root up the anciecat stock of 
English gentry We have lived long enough to see move of this 
freedom, as it is called, than our sober experience will allow us to 
approve In Frauce, we have seen a free people, and we saw how 
they used their liveriy. Iv England, we have seeu a free press, and 
we daily and hourly see what itis. Mr. Huskisson has lately show- 
ed us a free trade, and we see the country almost ruined by it A 
free navigation has almost destroyed the national predomimance of 
the Heetish shipping interest. Free manufactures have covered the 
northern counties of England with beggars There wants now only 
a free agricultur to bring our Squires to the same level, to reduce 
them to so many Poor Knights of Windsor, or send them begging 
to Mv. Huskisson to be employed as excisemen. 

Again, however, we say, rents are certainly too high. Lut the 
landlords, ai this present moment have their rents very ill paid 
At the present price of wheat, fifty-four shillings the quarter, far 
mers find it difficult to rub on. We have no objection to see the 
average svstem revised, or abolished; but the fixed, permanent, he- 
reditary interest, in the soil of the country, must be protected. 


= “ 


WAR IN AMERICA. 
By the Subaltern 
A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army, at Washington 
and New Orleans, under Generals Ross, Pakenham, and Lambert, 
in the years 1814 and 1815 —London 

[The above work we see announced as being just published. It 
is, however, ovly a second edition—the first having appeared several 
years ago, aud was then freely commented upon by several Ameri- 
‘can papers At that time the author was not known, and of course 
did not possess the reputation which the publication of the ‘ Subal- 
tern” has since given him We make a few extracts for to day s 
paper, and shall continue them next week The * Rough Notes” 
mentioned are froma MS. in the possession of the Reviewer, to 
whom we are indebted for our selections —Ed. Albion. } 

The reader «itl of course feel interested io the personal risks and 
feelings of an author who wast have afforded him very considerable 
amusement and some mstroction; we cannot therefore do better, 
while he is on bis voyage from the Chesapeake to Jamaiva, than 
copy the following passages. / 

“No man, of the smallest reflection, can look forward to the 
chance of a sudden and violent death, without experiencing sensa- 
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Pulling off my clothes, therefore, I broke the ice and plunged in; 
and though shivering like an aspen leaf, | returned safely to the 
camp with a couple of birds. Next day { adopted a similar course, 
with like success; but at the expense of what was to me a serious 
misery. My stockings of warm wool were the only part of my 
dress which I did not strip off, and to day it unfortunately happened 
‘hat one was lost. Having secured my ducks, | attempted to land 
where the bottom was muddy; but my leg stuck fast, and in pulling 
it out, off came the stocking; to recover it was beyond my power, 
for the mud closed over it directly, and the consequence was, that till 
[ regained the transport only one of my feei could be warm at a 
time. Tothose who can boast of many pairs of fine cotton and 
woolen hose, this misfortune of mine may appear light, bul to me. 
who had only two stockings on shore, the loss of one was very grie- 
vous; and | therefore request that I may not be sneered at, when I 
record it a- one of the disastrous consequences of this ill fated ex 

pedition. ° ° ° 

* | had just entered my cabin, and was beginning to undress, when 
a cry from above of an enemy in chase, drew me instantly to the 
quarter deck On looking a-sters:, I perceived a vessel making di- 
rectly after us, and was soon convinced of the justice of the alarm, 
by a shot which whistled over our heads. All hands were now Cal- 
led to quarters, the small sails were taken in, and having spoke to 
our companion, and made an agreement as to position, both ships 
cleared for action. But the stranger seeing his signal obeyed with 
<o much alacrity, likewise slackened sail, and continuing to keep us 
in view. followed our wake without approaching nearer In this 
tate things continued till day-break, we still bolding our course, 
and he hanging back; but as soon as it was light, he set more sail, 
an! van to windward, moving just out of gun-sbot. in a parallel di 

rection with us. It was now necessary to fall upon some plan of de- 
ceiving him, otherwise there was little probability that he would 
attack. Inthe bomb, indeed, the height of the bulwarks served to 
conceal some of the men; but in the transport no such screen ex 

isted. The troops were, therefore, ordered below, and only the 
sailors, a few blacks, aud the officers kept the deck. The same ex- 
pedient was likewise adopted, in part, by Captain Price, of the Vul- 
cano; and, in order to give to bis shipa still greater resemblance 
than it already had to a merchantman, he displayed an ofd faded 
scarlet ensign, and drew up his fore and mainsail in what sailors 
term a lubberly manner. 

“ As yet the stranger bad shown no colours, but from br build and 
rigging, there was little donbt as to bercountry. She was a beautitul 
schooner, presen'ing seven ports of a side, aod apparently crowded 
with men, cireumstaners which immediately led us to believe that 
she was an American privateer. The Volcano, on the other hand, 
was a clhimsy strong built ship, carrying twelve guns; and the 
Golden Fleece mounted eight; so that in point of artillery, the ad- 


much superior to that of either of us, that this advantage was more 
than counterbalanced. 

“Having dodged us till eight o'clock, and reconnoitered with 
| oreat exactness, the stranger begtu to steer gradually negrer and 
nearer, till at length it was judged that she was within range. A gun 


port, the balls from beth of which passed over her, and fell into the 
sea. Finding herself (bus assaulted, she now threw off all disguise, 
and bung out an American ensign; when, putting her helm up, she 
poured a broadside, witha volley of musqueiry, into the transport ; 
and ran alongside of the bomb which sailed to windward. 

** As soon as her flag was displayed, and her intention of attack- 
ing discerned, ali hands were ordered up; and she received two 
well-directed broadsices from the Volcano, as well as a warm salute 





tions very different from those which be experiences under any 
other circumsiances. When the batile has Teirly begun, may say 


with theth that the feelings of those engaged af defighiial: because | 


thes ave, in fact, so many gamblers playing forthe highest stake that 
can be offered. But the stir and noise of equipping, and the calin- 


from the Golden Fleece But such was the celerity of her motion, 
| that she was alongside of the bomb in less time than can be leg isa; 
ed; and actually dashing her bow against the other, attempter io 
carry her by boarding. Captain Price, however, was ready to re- 
ceive them. The boarders were at their posts in an instant, and the 


$$ aS 


vantage was ratier on ourside, but the Americans’ sailing was so | 


was accordingly fired from the Vuteano, and another from the trans. | 


ness and stillness of expectation, these are the things which force a American finding, to use a vulgar phrase, that he had caught a Tar- | 
man to think, On the other hand, the warlike appearance of every 


; . , tar, left about twenty of his men upon the Volcano’s bowsprit, all of | 
thing about you, the careiess faces and rude jokes of the private 


whom were thrown into the sea; aud filling his sails, sheered off with | 


William Lennox has, throughout, acted with judgment and eandour ; 
that he has shown every inclination to have his conduct thoroughly 
examined; and that he has afforde:! every facility to the investiga- 
tion. On weighing farther ailthe evidence and circuaastances of 
the case, the Court are finally of opinion, that Lord William’s state- 
ment, has not been contradicted, and that no reason whatever exists 
for supposing that his Lordship either ever has written for, or been 
at all connected with, the Age newspaper 

“With respect to the question of Lord William Lennox having sub- 
mitted his conduct to be scrutinized by certain gentlemen, at the 
time he was engaged in doing military duty with his regiment in 
London, the Court are of opinion that certain meetings, which did 
take place, were not considere! by Lord Wm. Lennox to be held 
for the purpose of any investigation, but in order to promote an ex- 
planation of a misunderstanding which existed between the Earl of 
Glengall and himself; but that Lord William would willingly at all 
times have submitted to, and was earnestly desirous to promote, any 
inquiry, by any means, which his regiment might think proper to 
institute, in order.to rescue his character from a charge so prejudi- 
cial to his honour as an officer and a gentleman ”’ 

The Report of the ‘ourt of Inquiry, of which we have thus given 
the tenor, is understood to have been presented early in the week to 
the Duke of Wellington, who has since siguified his formal approba- 
tion of its contents; and t.e result has been for some days privately 
but pretty generally, circulated at the west end of the town, where it 
, has given universal satisfaction 
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Law x telligener. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEA-, Nov. 22. 

Perring v. Hone.— This was an action brought by the firm of Sir 
John Perring. Bart. Barber. and Shaw, Bankers, against Robert 
Hone, one of the dir-ctors of thy late Imperial Distillery Company, 
which although a spiritual concern, has already gone the way of all 
flesh The action which was brought for the recovery of the amount 

ofa promissory note tor 1,000, came on to be tried, before the Lord 
, Chief Justice, at the last Sittings in Guildhall The facts of the case 
_were briefly these —About the beginning of the year 1825, several 
| persons, among whom was the present plaintiff entered into an 
agreement for the formation of a vuew Company, under the name of 
‘the ‘‘ Imperial Distllery Company ” In the * scrip” of this Com- 
| pany, Sir Joun Perring was the holder of forty snares, which were 
| sold out by his direction on the 26th March, 1825 It appears that 
‘the Directors of the Company applied to the house of Sir J Perring 
| and Co forthe loan of 2,000/ to carry on, or commence the ‘istil- 
| ling. The money was lent upon a joint and several promissory note 
,of the Directo.s. 't was subsequently agreed that this original note 
should be cancelled, upon the Directors giving a joint promissory 
note for one thousand pounds This note was signed by the present 
| defendant, in his capacity as Director of the Imperial Distillery 
i|Company. After the signing of the note by Hone, its form was al- 
| tered without his consent or any auth ‘rity from hin, and the note, 
| With the interlining, made the parties liable several/y as well as joint- 
ly At the trial, at Nisi Prius, the Chief Justice directed that the 
| plaintiff should be nonsuited ov the ground,o: his having procured 
/an alteration in the nature of the security without consent of the 
defendant r. *ergeant Taddy had obtained a rule te shew cause 
why the nonsuit should not be set aside, and the ques‘ion came on 
to-day to be argued before the Court in banco. Mr. Sergeant Wilde 
shewed cause against the rale The Learned Sergeant contended, 
| that the money having been advanced by Sir John Perring on ac- 
; count of a partnership existing between himself and Hone. and 
| other persons, it was impossible that Sir John Perring could recover 
‘ He used various urgoments to prove thae* 


| 
! 


} 
| 
| 
| 





;agcius his own parteer 

Sir John Perting must be considered in law, to all intents and pur- 
| peses, as the partner of Hone, and adverted to the 149th section of 
the deed of settlement, by which it is provided, that any party wish- 
ing to sell out his shares, must give notice of such intention, as well 
as of the name of purchaser, two days before the sale takes place, 


soldiers, and something within yourself, which I can compare to 
nothing more nearly than the mirth which criminals are said some- 
times to experieuce and (o express previous to their execution ; all 
these combine lo give you a degree of false hilarity, | had almost 
said painful, from its very excess. It is an agitation of the nerves, 
such as we may suppose madmen feel; which you are inclined to 
wish removed, though you are unwilling to admit that it is disa 
greeable.” 

The vext describes the disastrous retreat from New Orleans, and 
the author's very aarrow escape from a most dreadtul death. 

“ For some time, that is to say, while our route lay along the high 


road and beside the brink of the river, the march was agreeable | 


enougi; but as soon as we began to enter upon the path through th 

marsh, all comfort was at an end. Being constructed of inaterials 
so slight, and resting upon a foundation so infirm, tue treading of the 
first corps unavoidably beat it to pieces; those which followed were 
therefore compelled to flounder on in the best wey they could; aod 
by the time the rear of the column gained the morass, all traces of @ 
way had entirely disappeared. But not only were the reeds torn 
asunder aud sunk by the pressure of those who had gone beiore, but 
the bog itself, which at first might have furnished a few spots of firm’ 
footing, was trodden into the consistency of mud. The consequence 
was that every step sunk us to the knees, and frequently bigher.— 
Near the ditches, indeed, many spots occurred which we had tle 


utmost difficulty in crossing at all; aad as the night was dark, tnere | truth or falsehood of an imputation made upon Lord Willam Len-| ney had and received ? 


being no moon, nor any light except what the stars supplied, it was 
difficuit to select our steps, or even to follow those who called to us 
that they were safe on the opposite side. At ove of these places | 
myself beheld an unfortunate wretch graduaily sink tll he totally 
disappeared. I saw him flounder in, heard his ery for help, and rau 
forward with the intention of saving him; but before I had taken 
a second step I myself sunk at once as high as the breast. How I 
contrived to keep myself from smothering is more than | can tell, 
for I felt no solid bottom under me, and continued slowly to go 
deeper and deeper, till the mud reached my arms. Instead of en- 
deavouring to help the poor soldier, of whom nothing could now be 
seen except the head aud hands, { was forced to beg assistance for 
myself; when a leathern canteen strap being throwa to we, I laid 
bold of it, and was dragged out, just as my feilow sufferer became 
invisible. ? ° ° 
“ For my own part! did not fare so badly as many others. Having 
been always fund of shooting, { took a fire-lock and went in pursuit 
of wild ducks, which abounded throughout the bog. Wandering 
along in this quest I reached a lake, Ly the margin of which | con 
cealed myself, and waited for my prey; nor was it long before I had 
an opportunity of firing. Several large flocks flew over me, and] 
was fortunate enough to kill three birds. But alas! those birds, upon 
which I had already feasted in imagination, dropped in the water ; 
my dog, more tired than her masier, would not fetch them out, and 
they lay about twenty yards off, tantalising me with the sight of a 
treasure which I could not reach. Moving off to another point I 
again took my station where [ hoped for better fortune; but the 
same evil chance once more occurred, and the dacks fell into the 
lake This was too much for a hungry man to endure; the day was 
piercingly cold, and the edge of the pool was covered with ice; but 


the same speed with which he had borne down. In attempting to es- 
cape, be nnavoidably fell somewhatto leeward, andesposed the whole 
of his deck to the fire of the transport. A tremendous discharge of 
musquetiy saluted him as he passed ; and it was almost laugiable to 
witness the haste with which his crew hurried below, leaving none 
upon deck except such as were absolutely wanted to work his 
vessel. 

The Volcano had, by this time, filled and gave chase, firing with 
great precision at his yards and rigging, in the hope of disabling 
him But as fortune would have it, none of his important ropes or 


minutes, beyoud our reach,” 

* She turned out to have been the Saucy Jack,a privateer, which 
had done more mischief to the Jamaica trade than any other. When 
it was told in Kingston that she had actually boarded the bomb over 
the bows, and yet had escaped, remarks were net wanting on Cap- 
tain Price's youth and inexperience ; and questions were asked as 
to his very early promotion, which | did not hear satisfactori'y an- 
swered.’—Rough Noles. 

S otheestinnd 
Regimental Court of Inquiry, Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

It is well known that a Court of Inquiry has been for some time 

| past sitting in this distinguished regiment, in order to decide on ihe 








}nox, a Captain in the corps of having been the author of a series 
| of offensive personalities against the Earl of Glengall, which have 
| appeared in The Age Sunday Paper. A second subject of the in- 
vestigation appears to have been, whether the Noble Officer in ques- 
| tion did at any time, while on duty with his regiment, submit his con- 
| duct to be canvassed by any person or set of persons whatever—a 
| circumstance which, we presume, would involve a point of military 
| eliquette. The Court, which is understood to have been originally 
convened at the instance of Lord William himself (who, as will be 
pone manifested throughout the business the strongest desire that 
|the whole of his conduct connected with the transaction should be 
| fully investigated,) sat more thanonce. The Noble Earl alluded to 
acceded to a request made him to attend and give his testimony be- 
fore it, as did also several other gentlemen connected more or less 
with the proceedings; and, after the fullest and most patient inves- 
tigation, the Court returned their written opinion to their Colonel 
the Duke of Wellington, who has since expressed his full concurrence 
in, and satisfaction at, the conclusion to which it has come—a con 
clusion, we are glad to find, as completely exculpatory of the honour 
of the Noble Lord whose conduct was the subject of investigation, 
as the manner in which the whole inquiry has been conducted, and 
its result must have been gratifying to his feelings. Military etiquette 
will of course prevent the official promulgation of the proceedings 
ef a Court of Inquiry of this description; but the substaace of them | 
we are enabled to lay before the public, and the correctness of the 
account may be depended on. Its report is to the following effect :— 
That ‘‘ the Court having duly considered the statement of Lord Wil- 
liam Lennox, and the evidence given by the Earl of Glengall, and 
other gentlemen, present at meetings held in London on the subject, 
are’of opinion that there is no ground whatever for the report which’ 





my appetite was urgent, end | resulyed at all hazards to indudge it. 


has been in circulation ; aad that it appears to tiie Court that Lord 


yards were cut; and we had the mortification to see him, in a few | 


such notice to be left with the Secretary, at the office of the Compa- 
ny. As such notice of sale had not been given, and there was no 
evidence whatever which coul! remove the liability to which Sir J. 
Perring had rendered himself subject, as an original subscriber and 
holder of shares, the Learned Sergeant contended, that the plaintiff 
could not maintain an action against the defendant, who was his 
partner. 

Mr. Sergeant Taddy, in support of the rule, said, that his learned 
Brother (Wilde) was upon the horns of a dilemma, from which even 
his agility and dexterity would hardly release him. Either the par- 
ties in this cause were partners, or they were not. If they were 
partners, the alteration made in the note having been made by au- 
thority of Sir John Perring, was made by an authority which could 
bind the defendant; as one partner may perform an act binding 
upon his co-partners. If there was no partnership, the plaintitl 
must recover the amount of the note, as money had and receiv- 
,ed. The Learned Geutleman argued at great length in support of 
| these positions 

The Chief Justice was decidedly of opinion that the alterations 
made in the promissory note destroyed the legal validity of that in- 
|strument. It was said that the change had been made by a partner 
of the subseriber, and was, therefore, binding on the latter. This 
| would be true of a pastnership act, but of no other. The next ques- 

tion was, whether the amount of the note could be recovered as mo- 
His Lordship was decidedly of opinion that 
Sir John Perring was unquestionably a partner in this 
concern. He had advanced money to the fund in the hope of profit 

from the transaction, and was equally liable to any claims upon the 
Company, as if he had signed and set his seal to the deed. His 
Lordship hoped that the decision in this cause would make respecta- 
ble men more cautious how they lent their names te speculations ot 
this kind, by which many hovest people had been deluded and ruin- 
ed. His Lordship was therefore of opinion, in which opinion Mr. 
Justice Gaselee concurred, that the rule should be discharged. 

Mr. Justice Park and Mr. Justice Burrough, who had leftthe conrt 
a short time before the delivery of judgment, had authorised the Loud 
Chief Justice to signify their entire agreement in this opinion ef the 
other members of the Court. 





| 
\ 








it could not 





fAisctellancous Articles, 

The Inquisition in 1820.—The following fact shows that the io- 
quisitors of our own days do not fal} below tbe standard ef those 
who followed the fanatic Torquemada :—**** was present when the 
inquisition was thrown open, in 1820, by the order of the Cortes of 
Madrid. Tweaty-one prisoners were found in it, not one ef whom 
knew the name of the city in whit:a it was; some had been confined 
three years, some a longer perioc!; not one of them knew perfectly 








the nature of the crime of whieh he was accused. One of these 
prisouers had been condemned, tind was to have suffered on the fol- 
lowing day. His punishment wns to be death by the pendulum. The 
method of thus destroying the victim is as follows :—Fhe condemned 
is fastened in a groove, upon a table, on his back; suspended above 
him is a pendalum, the edge of which is sharp, and it isso constructed 
as to become longer with every nivvement. The wretch sees this 
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THe Atvion. 





implement of destruction swinging to and fro above iim, and every 
moment the keen edge approaching nearer and nearer; at length i' 
cuts the skin of his nose, and gradually cuts on until life is extinct 

It may be doubted if the holy office in its mercy ever invented # 
more humane and rapid method ot exterminating heresy, or ensuring 
confiscation. This, let ii be remembered, was a punishment of the 
secret tribuval, A. B.. 1820!!!—The History of the Inquisition of 
Spain, by D. J. A. Llorenti, formerly Secretary lo the Inquisition, & 

Macklin’s last appearance.— Vie toilowing affecting account of olv 
Mack!in’s last a: pea ve is given by Mr. O'Keeffe, in his “ Reev!- 
lections”’ just published :—* Macklin’s last attempt on the stage was 
Shylock. tie came ready dressed for the character into the green- 
room, wher all the performers were a-sembled and prepared — 
Looking round, he said, “ What, is there a play to-night?” All were 
astonished, an} no one answered. He repeated, ‘Is there a play 
to night?” Portia remarked, ** Why, Sir, what is thy matter? The 
Merchaul of Venice, you know.” © And who is the Shylock ?” asked 
Macklin ‘ Why you, Sir; you are the Shylock” “ Ali!” said he 
“am 1?” and sat down in silence. Every oue was mu h concerned 
and alarmed: however, the curtain drew up, the play began, and be 
got through the part with every now and then going to the side ol 
the stage, Iifiing ap bis haivs with one hand, and putting his ear dows 
to the prompier, who gove him the word; he then walked to the 
centre of the stage, an repeated the words tolerably well. This 
occurred often through the play; but sometimes he said to the 
prompters, “ Eh, what is it? what do yousay?” The play was gol 
through, and from that night Viacklin’s great talents were lust to the 
public. For some time before his death he never went into a bed 
but slept in an elbow chair. He died in his house in Covent-Gardeo, 
the rizht hand corner of Vavistock-street.” 

Affecting Circumstance.—(From the Dumfries Courier.) —The fol- 
lowin: ‘ncident, which occurred in the month of October last, would 
have been varraied at the time, had the facts been communicated to 
us through an authentic chanvel. John Higgens, farm-servant, 
Ainibagbesh, parish of Glenluce, has 4 litle daughter, three vears 
old, which, having followed a cart to the potatoe field, was allowed 
to play about till the evening, which was then very near at hand 
The child amused itself by piucking wild flowers, which were rife 
enough in the moath of October, and allured, perhaps, by the sight 
of afew tufts of uniade heather, strolled unnoticed to a contiguous 
moor of at least 1000 acres in extent. When the labourers weit 
about to quit the field, the girl was called and looked for in vaie, 
and though the shades cf night were closing on al! sides, a diligeis) 
search was immediately instituted, in which all the neighbours joined 
At a late hour the afflicted relatives were constrained by their frienct: 
to return home, aud passed a most anxious and sleepless night.-— 
Early next morning tae search was renewed, and continued for twe 
successive days, but stil! with littfe hope of success. the child dics- 
appeared on a Wedaesday evening; and it: was not until ten o’cloels 
of the Saturday following, that she was discovered by her grand. 
father, lying oa ber face, among a small heap of stones. The air, 
during the first night, was cold and fresty; on the second, it rained 
without iutermission, and on the third day the wind blew keenly 
from tle east; aud during the whole of that long period, the little 
sufferer had remained alone on the open wild, without food or shel- 
terof any kind. Her graodfather »as in the knowledge of all these 
circumstances, and when +e lifted his little favourite in bis arms, he 
expected te find her a stiffened corpse. he reader may judge the» 
of his feeling- when she opened her mild blue eyes, smiled in his 
face, and in accents scarcely articulate, enquired ‘ where's wu y 
faither and uncle Sandy?” So tender an appeal made under such 
circumstances was tuo auch tor the veteran's fortitude, and we can 





not better describe the scene than by quoting his own words:—* 1 
tried to thank iny Maker aloud, but words | had nane; my hair, ! 
am sure, stoud orn end. sed my heart was sae grit at the «am tiene 4 
that [ sat mysel’ dowa wi’ Nanny in my arms, and cried, dnd beive 
cried, till the wee thing asked whet ailed me, and | was brought to 4 
mysel’ by thinking 1 had turned the greatest bairn 0’ the twa.” But 
Nanoy witb proper nursing recovered and, still lives a comfort to her 
parents, and a singular proof of the power and goodness of that su- | 
perintending Providence which “tempers the wind to the siorn 
lamb.’ 


The following is an extract from a letter from M. Morris, a na- 
tive o! Aylesbury, Staff Serjeant in the Horse Artillery, toa friend in 
that town, dated Meerat, (India,) May 1, 1826 :—*: The l4tb regiment 
found an iminense treasure, and helped themselves to as many gold 
moirs (a com worth about 16 rupees) as they could carry ; and se 
veral that I know have diamouds of great.value. —— got five 
diamonds, and one of them of great value; but [ am sorry to say 
he has fooled the whole of them away. The large ove he sold the 
other day for 300 rupees, which was worth some thousands of pounds 
and I do not believe that he hasa farthing of the money left. [ told | 
him all I could to make him keep them, but it was of no use; he | 
would not take my advice; he is too fond of the bottle. He is a 

| 
| 
| 





of the men who got into the place where the money was found. -- 
‘The way they discovered it was as follows:—A shot or shell had pe 
netrated the wall of the building where this treasure was sound, and 
the men begen to make the hole larger with their bayonets until a 
man could get in; they then discovered the gold mvirs in large 
boxes, and they commenced helping themselves, and began by put- 
ting the gold into the flap of their trowsers by handfuls, but as fast | 
as they put it in it ran out atthe bottom of the legs —I often laugh | 
at the idea of the thing. Artillery and cavalry stand but a poor | 
chance of getting any thing at the storming of a town. Infantry | 
are the only men likely to get any thing. Tell Mrs. —— that her 
son is well; in fact the whole of the Aylesbury men are the same.”’ | 
—Heris Mercury 

Another Speech of Mr. O’ Connell.—“ It was on a fine autumnal 
evening, the 23d of August, 1172, that the first hostile English foot- 
step pressed the green soil of Ireland.” ‘‘ Accursed (said he) be 
that day inthe memory of all future generations of Irishmen; and, 
if it live, may it beto warn and to admonish when the invaders first 
touched our shores.” Afier stating that the invaders doomed Ire- 
land to seven centuries of oppression, Mr. O'Connell added—“ Yes! 
I am talking of the laws of a barbarous nation—laws intended to 
degrade the people, and to maintain, by every species of villainy 
and plunder, their foul oppressors. Still does the spirit of these 
lawsexist. *** [ ask any man, if Ireland, instead of having been 
governed’by the Eldons and Peels of Englaud, had been governed 
by the counsels emanating from the regions of hell, could she be 
worse? Would the fiendish malignity of the greatest demon render 
her more degraded? I ask this question. Let the Eldons, and Li- 
verpools, and Peels, answer. I defy themto it. They have done 
as much mischief as beings born in hell could accomplish. When 
such is the situation of Ireland, WHAT Is THE DUTY OF EVERY MAN 
WHOSE HEART THROES FOK THE GOD OF Bis counTRY, and detesis, 
with a manly hatred, her base oppressors?” 


On the Fashionable mode of Living.—*‘ Do find me somebody who 
can eat ;" saida lady of fashion toa friend. ‘ At present, | collect, 


all the delicacies that London can produce—invite my friends to | 
dinner to partake of them, and when they come, nol one of them can | 


eat. They have all had hot luncheons, after late breakfusts, and can- 


t . 
‘what beyond his age. 


/ral and becoming ina youth of fifteen years of age. 





not eat ahot dinner with a hot supper in prospect. All the trouble I 
have had is thus thrown away, and all my delicacies neglected; 
wage we, therefore, any of your friends wlio cqn cal when a good 
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dinner is laid before them.” Reflecting on this anecdote, | cannot; '!is a shame when the church itself isa cemeterium, wherein the 


help thinking that it proves the necessity of making an alteration in 
the style of living among the beau monde in Londou It strikes me 
that it would be a great improvement in fashiopable life, if “ late 
dinners’ were abolished, and that the luncheons should be made a 
kind of * early dinner” like those in France. The succeeding meal 
might then be either tea or supper. In this way, after luncheon, it 
would be practicable for the male part of the family, who ave in Par- 
liament, to attend their public duties, and the rest of the family might 
go tothe Theatre, which, though a rational entertainment, is much 
neglected by persons of *‘ the haut ton,’’ owing to the late hours of 
dining according to the present style of living. 


YOUNG NAPOLEON. 





The palace of Schenbrunn is a handsome, cheerful residence. 
The gardens are very beautiful, and well laid out, but the spot that 
most interested me, was a small plot of enclosed ground, which is 
tilled and looked after by young Napoleon, who geuerally resides 
with his governor in this palace. | naturally looked in the garden 
of a boy tor flowers and plants, but his fancy has been for the 
growing of potatoes. His amusement, the gardener told me, was 
to try if he could not so trainthe tops of the plant as to dispose 
them into some beauty; and that when he dug his crop, he carried 
his potatoes as a present, of his own rearing, for the table of the 
bimperor, his grandfather, whois represented as being very fond of 
him All persons about the palace spoke of the youth with evi- 
dent attichment I visited his apartments; they were plainly fur- 
nished. and his escritoir bore marks of its belouging to a young task- 
writing student [saw also in this same palace the small secluded 
cabinet occupied by Napoleon himself; where, as the old servant, 
who, together with nis own domestics, was in waiting on him during 
his stay at Schenbrunn, told me, he was wont to read and write for 
hours alone, and where he is said first to have seen the portrait of 
Maria Louisa, whom he afterwards demanded for his bride. There 
are several drawings in this cabinet, which hung in it at that time, 
and ang there still) They are executed by different princesses 0) 
the Austrian Imperial family, giving proof that they were quiet 
in their tastes and pursuits ; and they must have reproved the 
Conqueror every time he looked on them, for driving away so 
happy a tamily from their favourite residence. Almost all the 
time that | was at Vienna, young Napoleon was staying in the 
neighbourhood of Presburg with the Emperor, and [ sadly tear- 
ed that I should have no opportunity of seeing him He came in, | 
however, to the palace in the city for two or three days: and be- | 
fore his return an event occurred, which, as it caused him to ap-| 
pear on a public occasion, enabled me to see him under circum- | 
stances, to my cast of thought, peculiarly interesting News| 
arrived in the capital that the worthy King of Bavaria had | 
died most suddenly The usual orders were immediately given for | 
performing funeral ceremonies in hovour of his memory, in the pri-' 
vate chapel of the palace The young Napoleon, and a brother of 
the Emperor, being the only members of the Imperial Family pre- 
seit in the city. assisted at these honours. There was a vigil service | 
the first evening, and a grand mass and requiem on the following day. | 
I was present at both; the Court only at the first ~>everal persons 
of distinction sat in private pews in a gallery above, that have glass 
windows looking down jnto the chapel. Among these, in a pew by 
himself, next that of Me emperor’s brother, was the young Napo- 
leouw. He leaned from the open window during the service—bis com- 
plexion is very fair, his forehead good, the lower part of his face 
short and rounded, his nose not very prominent, but well shaped —, 
The colour of bis eyes | could not distinguish, and except for mo-| 
ments, saw him only in profile; but he impresses you as a very good 
looking, gentleman-like Loy, with en appearance and manners me- 
His hands Were clasped together. and he 
seemed to take that feeling interest in the scene, which is alike natu- 
The solemnity 
of the service, and the sweetness of the singing. were, perhaps, the 
only thing that moved or occupied his young mind; and yet it is more 
than probable that he would know, and might at such a moment, have 
remembered, that, but for his father, these obsequies might have been 
electoral, and not regal; that the kingly crown upon that bier was 
the gift of that father, when he decreed that the Elector of Bavaria 
should wear one. The son might remember, that no such requiem 
was sung over the distant tomb of that father; but that the enemies 
who had guarded him living, and who could not deny him the 
funeral of a soldier, guarded him dead. All this he might 
remember, and might secretly vow to see his father’s bones yet de- 
posited in a fittiog sepulenre [ admit, however, that all this is not 
very probable, for [learn that he is bred up in a particularly quiet 
way, is very little on horseback, and seldom or ever seen among the 
troops, or encouraged in martial tastes. Circumstances, however, 
bring about strange and miraculous changes in, or rather develep- 
ments of human character ; and the stirring trumpet may yet sound 
which shall awaken in the bosom of this youth the stern and ambi- 
tious spirit of his father.—From Capt. Sherer’s Ramble in Germany. 





LACONICS. 


Wherever desirable superfluities are imported, industry is excited, 
and thereby plenty is produced. Were only cecessaries permitted 
to be purchased, me n would work no more than was necessary for 
that purpose.— Franklin. 

A French author has advanced this seeming paradox, that very few 
men know how to take a walk ; and indeed, it is true, that few know 
how to take a walls with a prospect of any other pleasure, than the 
sane company would have afforded them at home.—Johkuson. , 

Simple diet is bust; tor many dishes bring many diseases; and rich 
sauces are worse ( haw even heaping several meats upon each other.— 
Pliny. 

No man will t::ke counsel, but every man will take money : there- 
fore, money is b iter than counsel.—Swift 

The Europeaiss are themselves blind, who describe fortune without 








sight. No first-rate beanty ever had finer eves, or saw more clearly ; 
they who have no other trade but seeking their fortune, need never | 
hope to find hur; coquet-like, she flies from her close pursuers, and | 
at last fixes om the plodding mechanic, who stays at home and minds | 
his business.—-Goldsmith. 

O ther sins only speak, murder shrieks cut. 

The element of water moistens the earth, 

Idut blood flies upwards, aud bedews the heavens. 

, Webster. 

Women rire better qualified to succeed in oratory than men. It is 
certain too, that they are possessed of some springs of rhetoric which 
men want, such as tears, fainting-fits, and the like, which I have 
seen employed upon occasion, with good snecess.—Spectator. 

Three removes are as bad asafire; and keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee; and again, if you would have your business 
dorie, go; ifnot, send. Again, 

He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. 
And again, the eye of the master will do more work than both his 
trands; aod again, want of care does us more damage than want of 
¥ auwiedge; and again, not to oversee workmen i$ to leave them 
t;our purse open. —Franklin. 





living sleep above the ground as the dead do beneath —Fuller. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow is general emplov- 
ment. [tis commonly observed, that among soldiers and seamen, 
though there is mueh kindness, there is little grief; they see their 
friend fall. without any of thaf lamentation which is indulged in se- 
curity and idleness, because they lave no leisure to spare from the 
cave of themselves; and whoever shall keep his thoughts equally 
busy, will fiod bimself equally unaffected with irretrievable losses— 
Johnsen. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the world ever since 
it began. There is something irresistable in a beauteous form; the 
most severe wiil not pretend, that they do vot feel an immediate pre- 
possession in favour of the handsome. No one denies them the 
privilege of being first heard, and being regarded before others in 
matters of ordiwary consideration. \t the same time the handsome 
should consid: that it is a possession. as it: were, toreigu to them.— 
No one can give it himself, or preserve it when they have ii. Yet so 
it is, that people can bear any quality better than be auty.— Steele. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGH. 
LANDS 


[The interest which was excited by the papers which we formerly 
published under this title caunot be forgotten They were copious- 
ly transferred by other publications of the day into their pages— 
they were made subjects for drawings and engravings by various 
artists —nay, some of them were even dramatized and produced up 
onthe stage. There was such a wildness and peculiarity in the sto- 
ries which they told, and such a perfect simplicity and artlessness 
in the manner of {be narration, as could not fail Stro.gly to engage 
the attention And their perfect accuracy and autheuticity. as the 
records of events Gf -whichof which no other record remained —as 
lights thrown wpan the ancient manners of a people respecting 
whose history we have hitherto remained almost in the dark—gave 
them a value that Was much more important than even the interest 
and amusement which they afforded. 

It is therefore with much gratification that a new series of similar 
papers, from the same excellent and authentic source, has come into 
our possession ‘The stories which they narrate, to say the least of 
them, will be found not one whit inferior in point of interest to any 
of those which we have previously published. Without further pre 
face, we proceed to open our budget, and begin with] 

MACGREGOR 

About the middle of the sixteenth centry. the eldest son of La- 
mond, of Cowal (in Argyleshire), was hunting the red deer in Glen- 
fine * It happened that at the same time the ouly son of Macgregor, 
of Glenstrae, the chief of that once powerful clan, was on a similar 
excursion im the same place, which was the boundary between the 
extensive territories of these two great families, 

Young Lamond had pierced a prime hart with an arrow; and the 
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noble animal, galled by the shaft, which stuck in the wound, plunged 


into the river, and bent his course into Macgregor’s country. He 
was followed by Lamond, who outran all his companions. It unfor- 
tunately fell out, that a hart had been wounded by the young Mac 

gregor at the same time, among his own bills. The two deer crossed 
each other in their flight, and the first that fell was claimed by both 
the hunters. ‘The youths were flushed by the ardour of the chase. 
and they were totally unknown toeach other. A hot dispute arose 
about the hart. The two young chiefs were armed, as was the fash 

ion of those days: they fought—and the young Macgregor fell 

Lamon! “st his way through the attendants, but was keeoly pur- 
crea. My nr 2 wonderfel Meemess of foot, heouneeel the wae Mr 
ward: igde.ant of the country aod of the people, and almést ex 
hausted with thirst, hunger, anguish, and fatigue, he rushed into the 
house of ‘acgregor, of Glenstrae, on whose mercy he threw  hism- 
self, telliny him that he had slain a man. 

Mace «gor received him, and had no sooner given him some re- 
freshment, than the pursuers arrived, and told the unfortunate man 
the woful tale—how his sun had fallen—his only child—the last of 
his ancient race—the hope of his life—the stay of his old age. The 
old man was at this period left surrounded by enemies crafty and 
powerful—hbe friendless and aléne. The youth was possessed of eve- 
ay virtue that a father’s heart could wish ; his destroyer was now in 
his hands: but he had pledged his promise for his safety, and that 
sacred pledge must be redeemed. 

It required all the power and influence of their chief to restrain 
the fury of his people frem tearing young Lamond to pieces at the 
moment; and even that influence, great as it was, could only pro 
tect him then on an assurance, that on the next morning his life 
should be solemnly sacrificed for their beloved Gregor. 

In the middle of the night, Macgregor led Lamond forth by the 
hand, and, well aware of his danger, himself accompanied the 
stranger to the shore of Lochfine, where he procured a boat—made 
Lamond enter it—and ordered the boatmen to convey him in safety 
across the loch into his own country. ‘‘ | have now performed my 
promise,” said the old man, “and henceforth I am your enemy—be- 
ware the revenge of a father for his only son!” 

Before this deplorable event had occurred, the persecution against 
the unfortunate Macgregors had commenced, and this sad accident 
did not contribute to diminish that persecution. The old Laird of 
Glenstrae struggled hard to maintain his estate and his independence 
—but his enemies prevailed against him. The conduct of young 
Lamond was, however, noble indeed. When he succeeded to the 
ample possessions of his ancestors, he beseeched old Macgregor to 
take protection under his roof: to that refage the persecuted chiet 
was obliged to have recourse. In the dwelling of Lamond he was 
treated as a father, and there the aged chief ended his days. 





* Glenfine is not far from Inverary. 


GLASGOW DELINEATED, 

With 39 Copperplate Engravings of its principal public Buildings, 
anda Map of the City. Second Edition —Warlaw & Cunning. 
hame. 
Glasgow.—“ Like many other ancient towns its origin is involved 

in obsenrity, and the derivation of its name has given rise to various 


| conjectures. Glas’s dhu signifies in Gaelic, grey and black, and may 
refer to those orders of Benedictize Monks whe overspread all En- 
_ rope in the 6th century, and of whom forty were sent into Britain and 


Ireland by Gregory the Great. Other etymologists derive the name 
from EKaglais a church, and dhu, black, Eaglais dhu or Eaglaisgu, 
signifying black kirk, or kirk of black friars; and this opinion is 
strengthened by the derivation of Falkirk and other places of anti 
quity. St. 9 or St. Kentigern, the tutelar saint of the city, was 
born in 514, and founded the See of (ilasgow in 560. He died in 
601, uttering with his last breath this emphatic and paternal benedic- 
tion, “ Let Glasgow Flourish.” 

‘‘ Before this period Glasgow seems scarcely to have ranked as a 
town. Houses were first built in the vicinity of the cathedral; the 
principal street was the Drygate, near the bead of which, on the 
south, stands the old town lodging of the noble family of Montrose, 
commanding an extensive prospect. This house belonged formerly 
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tothe Rector of Eaglesham, and came into the Montrose tamily i» 


into smal) dwe!ling-houses,aud weavers’ shops, The Rottenrow was 


also a pr neipal street at that time, and still retains some vestiges oi | firesides, and of * home, sweet home” being less relished aud en 


its ancient importance. The name has been erroneously ascribed to 


the mean appearayce of the bouses, or to the vermin by which they (derable proportion of these are country gentiemen, to whom the 


were said to be infested. It signifies, the row or street of processions, 


and may be eilhertraced to the French word rouline, or to a sypo | occasional town residence ” 


nymous German word rottengasse, which is the name of a street in 
Ratisbon, and has precisely the same signification.” 

“ Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons.—The charter was ratified 
by a Scottisit Actof Parliamen ia 1672, and in con equence of the 
great evils arising from the iicease of irregular practitioners in the 
beginning of the present century, it was farther strengthened and 
enforced by a decison of the Court of Sessions in 1812. The char- 
ter, besides the power of granting diplomas (o students im med icin 
aud surgery, confers upon the corporation many civil privileges and 
exemptions, of which none, however, are now claimed excepting 
those of exemption from the Militia ballots, from the Udleting of 
soldiers, and from passing upon assize. Atew years after the date of 
the charter, or in the year 1605, the profession of barber being then 
considered a pendicle of surgery, a union was formed betweea these 
two bodies, aud they were constituted into a joint borough corpora- 
tion by a Seal of Cau-e and Letter of Deacoury from the Magis 
trates. Such a convexion appears at this time of day rather strange 
and incongruous, but it was then common in most countries ot Eu- 
rope, aud seems to have had its origin in Popish times, when monk: 
aad other ecclesiastics, from their frequent attendance on the sick, 
who were genera'ly immured in cloisters and nunneries, and denied 
the access of other visitors, became naturally their medical as well 
as spiritual advisers, aiid ministered to the diseases of the body a- 
well asthe maladies of the soul. The subordinate operutions of sur 
gery, however they were wont to entrust to their servanis, who 
were at the same time employed in giving that tonsure to their mas- 
ters’ heads which the superstition of the times hed appended to 
the cleiical profession. An alliance was thas formed between two 
scieiives very opposite ia theif nature, and the professions of Bar bery 
and Surgery were combived in the same double-ski'led indivi: als. 
It is vot to be supposed that a union so discordant could admi! of a y 
thing fike a pure amalgamation. By many members of the corpora- 
tion the Surgical department was still exciusgely professed, » bil 
others were Lieraily and boua lide Barbers, though tuey iight at 
times act (he part oj Saugrado, aud periorm otier simple anc oienial 
operations ;—tw whicu indeed iv thea bound of uciou with tae Sur- 
geous they were expressly resiiiced. The consvexion continued to 
subsist the year 1722, whea the Surgeons resigned into the lauds «: 
the Magistrates their share in the boroagh rights—renuuced to their 
former associates the splendid hovours of Deacoury; aud Surzers 
and Shaving were (uvever disunited.” 

Cader tve head Iuprovements, we have the following apposite re- 
marks, “ Amidst the improvements at present going on, it is sur- 
prising that somM@ attempt has not beea made to form a beller ap- 
preach do be Caled a. This magnificent struciure, trom its lofty 
aud commanding situation, is well seen froin a distance, but as a 
graud iMjernai ornament no view can be obtained of Itexcept a pai- 
tial giunpse through some paltry lane or avenue. The best way to 
accomplish this object, as well as the most convenient and useful, 
would ve ta forin a 70 or 80 feet street, stretching westward trom 
Castle >treet, on the line of Stirling’s oad. This could be effected 
without much difficulty at present, bat every successive year preseuts 
new obstacles to its practicability. The area in front of the Koyal 
lnfirma:y is on too high a level, and has the efiect of screening and 


very obvious advantages; and the principal defect that ean be as- 
1586, by whom it was alterwards disposed of, and is now converte” | crived to it seems to be the danger to which married men may be ex- 





posed of having their affections partially withdrawn from their own 
joyed. The namber of the members is limited go 300, and a consi- 


buildings afford all the conveniences of a place of domicile, and of 


* The celebrated Edinund Burke, while standi:g at the Cross ot 
Glasgow, pronounced the Trongate to be the finest street in Europe.’ 
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ALMACK’S ; 

A Novel. 12mo0.3vols London, 1826. Saunders and Otley. 

Itis possible, perhaps, that some ignorant persons, who have the 
misfortune to vegetate out of Loudon in the dreary months of May 
and June; aud others unhappily condemned to reside in distant and 
uncivilised, i é. unfashionable lands, may not be precisely informed 
what Almack’s is. Its executive is thus described in the dedication : 

“To that most distinguisiied and despotic Conclave, composed of 
their High Mightinesses the Ladies Patronesses of the Balls at 
Almack’s, the Rulers of Fashion, the Arbiters of Taste, the Leaders 
of Ton, and the Makers of Manners, whose sovereign sway over 
‘the world’ of London has long been established on the firmest basis, 
whose decrees are laws, and trom whose judgment there is uo ap- 
peal; to these important Personages, all and severally, who have 
formed, or who do form, any part of that Administration usually de- 
nominated the Willis Coalition Cabal, whether Members of the Com- 
mitteee of Supply, or Cabinet Counsellors, holding seats at the 
Board of Control, the following pages are, with all due respect, 
humbly dedicated by au Old cubseriver.” 

Iu Vol. I]. we have a further definition of this power, put into the 
mouth of a sensible Peer, though he bas, at sixty, taken auto himseli 
a wife of sixteen 

* The system.” says his lordsiip of Glenmore, ‘of Almack’s is 
altogether the most unnatural coali.ion that ever existed in any so- 
ciety, A set of foolish women caballing together to keep the rest of | 
the world io their trammels, who have no kind of right to do so but 
what they choose to arrogate to themselves, is a very curious state 
of things, certainly, but that they Should have found hundreds of 
independent people stily enough to bead to their yoke, is the most 
extraordinary partof the story’ Such is Aimack’s, according to 
our author; and the story is neither more nor less than the struggles 
of fashionable folks to attend these assemblies. Amo. g the patron- 
esses there is a contest: one is vanquished and ejected; aud among 
the candidates for tickets (or subsciiptions as they are called) the 
race is as arduous as if empire were t.e object. To exemplity sach 
a book, it would be nonseusical to take further notice of the varra- 
tive; and we shall accordingly select such portraits and scenes as 
may best show the author's naive manner, and the cleverness with 
which she (we believe a lady, though not Lady Foley, nor Lady C. 
Berry) strikes off her characters. ' . 2 


a SS ES 


usual air of superiority. “ What useless nicety! with the fortune 
Miss Birmingham will mherit, there is no rank in the peerage te 
which she may notaspire: methinks it would be wiser to make up 
tohe:.’ ‘ Make up to a Birmingham! good Heavens! what degra- 
dation!’ exclaimed the incensed matrons,in chorus. ‘J¢ suis fachee, 
onne peut plus, d'etre la cause de cette petite discussion, mais ) ai pro- 
mise a mes amics, et il faut, ou que j’acquitie ma parole, ou que je 
cede ma place.’ ‘limpossible, my dear, Madame de Wallestein ; such 
a thing must not even be thongitof. Lady and Miss tirmingham 
shall be admitted,’ said Lady Hauiton, ‘Then, if they are to have 
vouchers, | must insist on my friends the Tooleys veing accepted al- 
so,’ said Lady Bellamont. ‘Oh, keep them for the next subscrip- 
tion ; don't let us monopolize allthe Lions for the same set. And 
really the Tooleys ought not to be named with the Birmioghams ; 
they are very common-place humdrums, while the others are cer- 
tainly, though secondary stars. yet of great briiliancy. Rich gild- 
ing will always attract. We shall all live to see Lady Birmingham, 
and her bouse, and her parties, decided fon; for what will not gold 
buy in these days ?—- rank, power, fas! ion, nay, even consiieration. 
In this mercantile age, Birmingham is likely to become the empori- 
um of trade.’ ‘If we are to yield,’ said Lady Plialimmon, p -rhaps 
tie less we say the better.’ * Mercantile influence, then, it seems, is 
to carry all before it,’ said the duchesss, ‘in fashion as well 
as in politics, and under aristocratic petronage, too!’ * C'est 
la marche du siecle,” said Lady Hauton. ‘So then it is 
decided, said Madame de Wallestein; the Birminghams are 
to have vouchers.’ ‘1 will not give up,’ said Lady Bellamont, angri- 
ly ; ‘I beg to observe that I do not agree to thei adinission.”. ‘Un- 
luckily, your ladyship’s single vote agaiut five will not do much; & 
fear the ayes have it,’ said Lady Hauton, with a smile. ‘Suppose 
you enter a dissentient protest in the journal of our proceedings ; it 
would prove to after ages the incorruptability of the house ot Hare,— 
proor against gold in any shape; though a little, it is well Known, 
might be very acceptable,’ whispered her ladyship to her friend Lady 
Rechefort. * Well,’ said the duchess, ‘let us proceed; we have staid 
long enough at Birmingham to have doubled our capital; yet that is 
not the case, for my stock of men is very low indeed’ + My list is 
quite full,’ said Lady Rochefort; ‘but nothing new. Lady Plinlim- 
mon and Lady Bellamont were both rather deficieut in these most 
indispensable necessaries.’ ‘So much hunting still going on in the 
country !’ was observed, in various tones. but all pathetic ones. 

ihe subjects of admitting Lord Killarney, and allowing the game 
of ecurie, are also keenly and characteristically debated. 

Tie following is a portrait. 

“* As married ladies have always precedence, ! will begin with 
Mrs Metcalf, who ad at this time been above five weeks at Norbury. 
She was a jolly widow of sixty, aud had been a great beauty, who 
had figured away at Bath, Scarborough, and all the other places of 
public amusemeut which were resorted to forty years ago. She ai- 
teiwards became a noted belle at Kanelagh and Vauxhall; in their 
daysof celebrity had been talked of tor many lords aud meu of ac- 
count; but, somehow or other, she had sealed her fate by accepting 





Such of our very inquisitive readers as are extremely anxious to 


gence, the Morning Post, A.D. 1820. The lady patronesses ave, 
however, sketched afterwards more at fin’. length by the Countess of 
Hauion herself, who thus delivers herself for the guidance ot hey 
friend the baron:ss: 

** Foremost io rank is the Duchess of Stavordale, who is as good 
natured as she is fat—e'est beaucoup dire, you will allow—but with 
out dignity or spirit; but she is the most popular of the patrouesses, 





curtaling the finest view of the Cathedral from tie west This area 
aught to be reduced to the level of Castle Street, reserving merely on 
emvaok wet pafront, to protect the souls story of (heoyilding. If 
this bnprovement were effected, ii would hoid of & uae tanzible 
prospect of tue exhumation of the west entry of tp Cathedra), 
which is at present so tar sunk under the adjaceut levels that it is 
wot very likely to be attempted. he approach to the tufirmary 
would of course be by a fight of steps, which, however, would do 
no injury tu the building, but would rather add to its maguiticence. 

‘fitseems rather singular that this ancient part of the city should 


have no marked designation. When a stranger enquires for the Ca- | 


thedral, no person, without circumlocution, or reference to the adja- 

ent buildings, cav tell him where it stauds. Were the proposed 
areogements adopted, and the lufiemary Lodge transferred to the 
west angle of the building, a square of peculiar interest and grandeur 
would be formed, to which might with propriety se assigued tie 
name of the venerable St. Mungo—the father of the any ” 


* Athiag much wanted in the municipal arrangements of this city 
is a Committee of Taste and Improvement. Were a committee of 
six persons, of whamtwo trom the Town Council, two trom the 
Merchants’ House, and two from the Trades’ House. appointed to 
act conjointly with the Superintendant of Public Works iu all mat- 
tersof Laste and improvement, the most beneficial effects might arise 
trom :t. Independent of other advantages, many tuseemly irregu- 
larities—capricious deviations from plan—oflensive ewreachments— 
aad other acts of deformity in the principal streets and sgacres, 
might, by the well timed interference of such a committee, be either 
modified or prevented. From the want of such interference the evils 
now referred to have frequently sprung up and inade too great pro- 
gress betore the discerning part of the public were aware of their 
existence, and when regrets and remoustrances had become vain aud 
unavailing.” 

** Election of Magistratess—It seems to have been the usage ih for- 
mer times to elect the Magistrates before mid-day, of 12 o'clock, 
, but there is nothing in the Set of the Borough that gives counte- 
vance to any such limitation. The notion, however, hae been foster- 


ed and encouraged by an absurd practice, which bas for some time 


prevailed, of stopping the principal town clock a few minutes be-) 


jure twelve, and interdicting the motion of the bands till the elec- 
ion was decided. The power of a Glasgow Magistrate vo doubt is 
rreat, but to stop the wheels of time, or arrest the progress of the 
aim, requires a much higher authority. Ifthe Set of the Borough 
ad really stipulated that the election should take place before 12 
» clock, such a childish subterfuge as that now referred to could ne- 
ver for a moment be consi. erea as a legal fulfilment of its terms. As 
im opimion, however, was entertained by some, that upon this trifling 


ceremouial depended the validity of the election, the practice was, | 


tthat of October, 1825, very wisely abandoned, and the clocks 
permitted to go their usual rounds without any official interruption.” 


‘ Wessern Club Rooms.—These are situated in Buchanan Street, 
fromting St. Vincent Place. The buildings are very elegant, and 
comprehended a complete suite of public :ooms, dining rooms, and 
ved rooms; together with billiard tables, hot and cold baths, iivery, 
isd female servants, and suitable accommodation for horses aid car- 
riages. The members are admitted by ballot, and each member con- 
jroutes £20 of entry money, which gives him an interest in the pro- 
erty, and five guineas annually towards the expenses of the Institu- 
ion. All the comforts and luxuries of social life are here evjoved 
panemineut degree, ‘The members have free ingress aid egyess at 


vil times, order entertainments when they choose, spend their eve- 


sings ina manner either literary ar convivial, and as they lay in thei 


wa stock of liquors and other articles, the charges are very mode-| quired Lady Batlamoent. The viscountess coloured, and looked very | a cargo al any po tor place, 


»ate. Fo bachelors especially, this Lustitution holds oubpevuliai ay! 


because she cannot be high to any body; enfin, c'est une mere de 
| famille, without fashion or pretension She vasa hundred children, 
‘aud liesxin twice a-year. She js just fit for that purpose, 
* To suckld fools, afid chronicle sail beer.’ ‘ 
| * Then comes La grande Marquise, the stately Lady Plinlimmon: 
her name is Mareia, and, as my irreud Colonel Leach said of ber, 
‘The lovely Marcia towers above her sex.’ 
| Now she is to be managed by a little flattery, that oil uf fools, as I 
once heard a man call it; she will not s!ygop to conquer; but, by a little 
| finesse, she cap easily be governed. She fancies now that she leads 
the committee, aud | leave her the credit, and so you have no idea 
; how jealous all the others are of me. Colonel Leach always calls 
| her Boadicea. the Cambrian queen. ‘Theu comes my decided oppo- 
; nent, the Countess of Bellamoat, or ‘the Hare and many friends,’ 
-asshe is nicknamed. The family name is Hare, and there is a tribe 
'of gawky, lisping, white-haired daughters, who ali hang on hand; 
| and t.e mama fancies if Eagiish country-daaces were but come in 
| again, every young pappy of fashion would be hunting the Hare 
| down the middle. She hates me, on account of the dismissal of old 
Lady Lochaber, your predecessor. The Hares are all Euglish to 
; the back-bone; cannot speak a word of Freuch, and protect every 
| thing like a bore or adowdy. ‘They think dulness a virtue, | am 
certain; and are of that scrupulous sect who suppose that what ts 
pleasant-must always be wrong. All the grotesque figures you see 
at Almack s invariably belong to Lady Bellamont’s list. My dearest 
friend and confidante, the Viscountess Rochefort, isa very different 
sort of being: she isa strange little thing, full of airs aud graces, 
spirituelle, caustique, et mechante. She dovs more ill-natured things 
than any of us; indeed, she goes out of her way to be rude, which is 
bad policy. But then she carries every thing off with so high a band, 
aud tells it again with so much wit, that one cannot be angry with 
her, though she certainly does Alinack’s a great deal of harm. She 
| is sister to the famous Colonel Leach, whose ben-muls aud epigrams 
are in every body’s mouth. Lady Rochefort has made a most mise- 
| rable marriage for her own happiness; and as she is apt to tall in 
love, I fear she will vot end well. i shall be sorry for her, ear elle 
,ma’amuse; but she has no forethought, unfortunately for herseif; 








and in this world, chacun doit penser a soi. | manage all these la- | 


dies by a little tact, as thus :—I laugh and amuse tre duchess, when 
|she is confined or nursing ;—! fatter Lady P\intiammon ;—! bully 
Lady Bellamont;—and I scold Lady Rochefort. Yo you, my dear 
barovess, | must speak reason, the only art Lshall ever employ to 
convince you, 8! ould we ever disagree in opinion ; which, however 
{ do notexpect. Bless me, we’ are arrived! what a lot of men, to 
| ve sure, all anxiety to know their fate?” 
‘The applications tur subscriptions, aud their treatnent, is a curious 

| and amusing scene; but we have not (Willis’s large) room ior it.— 
Among the rest, however, is a Lady Birmingham, who cuts a dis- 
| tinguished figure throughout the novel. Her husband is ‘a pit man,” 
‘and this coal light is thrown upon the character, we should imagine, 
to reader tts application more ebvious. Upon propesing the Bir 
| minghams, the conclave discuss the claim. 

| ***fam sure, (says the Duchess of Stavordale) the Birminghams 
| are not desirable 

| terday that they might he exclude; because, if morey was once to 
get people into Aimack’s, there would Le an end directly to ali hope 
| of its continuing good company = 
lear, assurement,’ said the baroness; ‘but her daughter is a charm- 


ing person, and du med/icur ton.’ - Her pedigree mos, however, be 


i 
' 
| dame de Waliestci, wha have always frequented the vest society on 


the Continent —’ + Are any of the Birminghams city people!’ m- 


angry.” ‘ Lhis jstoo absurd, really,’ said Lady Hautow, with per 


| 
' 


understand the foregoing quotation, might, we guess, be gratified by | 
consulting the surest of oracles in the way of fashionable mielli- | the fair Lucretia Barrat, aud she consented to become Mrs. Metcalf. 


My friend Lady Norbury was hoping ouly yes-! 
‘Lady Birmingham is very vul-! 


always a great 0) iou, said Lady Rochefort: and to you, Ma- | 


the addresses of a simple county gentieman; simple enough, in 
truth, he was, and ugly enough ; but les beaux yeux de sa caselle sm t 


For a few years she ruled with undisputed sway, until at least she 
fairly wovried the poor man out of the world; but he ieft his estate 
behind him, and sie took good care to have itall settled apon herself. 
She was at that time considerably turued of forty, and she wisely 
, determined not tu sacrifice her liberty a second time: matrimony 
| had procured ber what she wanted, and she was satisfied; so she 
commenced independent dasher, She rouged high, and played hig! 
and talked loud, and laughed louder, gave good dinners, and tol t 
good stories. She wanied veither wit por impudence:—any body 
mey be witty who dares to say auy thing to evgry body. She lowes 
to pat prudish ladies vul Of Countewance by a YOld don mot. Thea 
lvhesieighted in bringing young people together, to have a hand ia 
acuteh match: to help on a marriage was a great pleasure, but to 
assist in marriog one was a greater siill, to Mrs, Metcaif. Such had 
been the pursuits of this jolly wikow for twenty long years; aud 
though now a little worse tor wear, sle yet lorded it over the grect 
, world with considerable success. ‘Time, it was true, began rather 
to tame her wit, but it could vor quiet her tongue; she now became 
a noted teiler of stories,—vot lies, geutle reader, ouly embellished 
jtraths. Mrs. Metcalf had a capital memory, knew every thing 
about every body, recollected all the scandal of the great world 
since the American war, and retailed it for the tenth, twentieth, thir- 
tieth time, with the utmost point and esprit. Then she was learned 
in pedigrees, genealogies. aud anecdotes of families, and she was 
never tired of hearing herself talk. By such talents, old Anuo Dom- 
ini, as she was often called, became a welcome visitor in many a 


conversation. Neither barking dogs nor chirping birds could force 
ber to silence ; and she bas been kuown to begm a story to a large 
circle, wlio, in the course of it, had all dropped off under some pre- 
tence or other, and. fuulede micux, she has finished it to the footman, 
who happened fortunately to come in with coals. Mrs. Metcalt’s 
house, in Lower Grosvenor street, was the resort of all the idle old 
jmen of a certain set, who delighted in talking over times long past 
land refi eshing their memories with obsolete scandal; all the news ot 
the preseot day was also sure of being retailed there.” 








* Her own mother is represented as a city heiress 





COLONIAL TRADE. 
Washington. Jan. 22, 1€27. 
| Mr. TOMLINSON, from the Commitiee ov Commerce, to which 
Was referred so much of the President's Message as relates to the 
commerce of the United States with foreign nations, and their colo 
nies, made a report in detail, accompanied by the following bill: 
| “4 BILL to regulate the commercial intercourse between the United 
| States and the Color ies of Great Britain. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
| United States of Amcrica in Corgress assembicd, That, from aug aties 
jthe thirtieth day of peplembe: wext, the ports of the United States 
shall he, and remain closed agaics! any and ev ery vessel coming or 
arriving from any port or place in the B itish colonies or possessions, 
hereafter mentiov.ed,to wit: The British possessicns in the West I. 
jdies, aad on the continent of South America, the Bahama Islands, 
the islands called Bateos, the Bermuda or Somer Islunds the British 
| possessions on the coast of Africa, the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the islands, settlements, and territories belonging thereto, 
pand dependent thereupon; the Islands of Mauritius and Ceylon, and 
ihe several islands and territories belonging to, and dependent oa 
leach. respectively; the British sett'ements i, the Island of New Hol- 
! land, and the several islands and territories b longing th reto, and 
| dependent thereon ; the is'and of Van Dieman’s Land, and the seve- 
ral islands belongmeg thereto and deptodent thereo. ; Lower Cana- 
da, the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotiv; the Islands 
iof Newfoundland, St. Johu'’s. Cene Breton, and the dependencies ot 
lthem, or any other colony or possession, under the doainion ot 
Gwent Britain, im the West bodies, or ov the continent of America ; 
iand anv vessel which shali have cleared from anv port or place in 
j the culcnies or posses-ions above described, and aftcrwords taking in 
in any of the cotonje> or possessions 

aterecal’; or which, having Cleeored :em any port or place in tho 


‘ 
! 





house where the master and mistress distrusted their own powers of 
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colonies or possessions afevesibd, with a cargo, “shall afterwards, in 


the same voyage, have touched al, or agaio cleared trom, any other 


port or place, shail, nevertheless, Le deemed to has eeome frama port 
or place in the colonies or possessions aforesaid, witb a the meaning 
of this act; and every vessel, so excluded as ato: e-aid, from the ports 
of the United States, that shall enter, or attempt to enter, the same, 
in violation of this act, svail, with her tackle, apparel, aud furniture, 
together wiih the cargo on hourd, be terfe: ted tu the U ited States. 
Sec. 2. 
tieth day of September vext, the owner, consignee, or agent, of eve 
ry vessel, owned wholly, or im part, by a subjector subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty, which shall have been duly entered in any port 
of the United States, and on board of which shal have been there 


laden, for -xportation, any artele or articles of the growth, produce, | 


or manufacture of the Unired States other than provisions and sea- 
stores, necessary tor the voyage, shall, before such vesse! shall be 
cleared outward, at the Custom House, give bond, in a sum double 
the value of such articles, with one or more sureties, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector, that the article or articies so laden on 


board such vessel tor exportation, shal) be landed in some port | 


or place, other than any port or place inthe above mentioned colo- | 
niés or possessions ; and any such vess | that shall sai, or attempt 
to sail, from any port of the Unites States, without having givea 
bond as gforesaid, shall, with bertackle, apparel and furniture, to- 
gether with the article or articles aforesaid, aden on board the same, 
as aforesaid, be forieited to the United States: Provided always, 
‘Lhat nothing in this act contained, shall be deemed, or so construed, 
as to violate any provision of the Conventions to regulate commerce 
betweva the territories of the United States and of his Britannic 
Majesty, whieh were concluded respectively, on the third day of Ju- | 
Jv, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, and on the twentieth day 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and eighieeu 

Sec. 3 And ve ut further enacied, That the form of the bond afore- 
said, shall be prosesibed by the Secretary of the Department of the 
Treasury ; and tie same shall, and may 
otherwise, by p within oue year after the date thereof, a like 
certificate to thet required by, and andor the regulations coutained 
in, the ei zhty-first section of the act “to regulate the collection of 
duties On imports, passed the second day of March, seventeen hua 
dred and ninety-nine, thatthe articies of the growth, produe:, snd 
manulacture, of the United States, laden as aforesaid, 
and landed con/ormatly to the provisions of this act; 
loss by sea, by capture, o1 


“inecing, 


were unladen 


other unavoidable accident, by the 
duction of such other proofs as the nature of the case will adnonut, 
according to the proy sions of the eighty-first section of the act 
aforesaid 

Sec 4. And be it further enecied, That all penalties and forfeitures 
incurred by force ot this act shall be 
ted, and accouted for 
snanner, and accordiuig 
United States 
Prov ide d, 
act shall nottake eflect, no 
thirteenth day o! 
shall receive 


and way be mitigated, or remitired, in the 


to the provisions of the revenue laws ot the 


Sec. 5 nevertheless, And be it further enacted, 


‘ , ' 
yo lito mperarton, bi, b re the sata 


September next, the President 
evidenc 


of the United States 


Colonies and P 
1 


satistactory e that the sai: 


sessions aforesaid, are ssels of the 
ted States, coming from the said U 
nor their car oes, are j 
charges than British 


ypen to fie aamission of v 


States; that neither such vess 


subj ced to any other or higher duties © 


vessels ao their cr goes, arriving frou the | 


States, inthe said Colontes end Possessions, are subjected to; that 
the vessels of the United States may import into said Colonies 
” . a - 

uss ive, ‘ .. cae , Ua ts : : a, 


British vessel could by law import trom the United States is 


said Colonies or Possessions; and that the vessels of the U. Srate; 
snay export, 
or Possessions of Great britain, any article or from the 
said Colonies or Possessions, which vessels of Great Britain may ex- 
port therefroin And if the President of the United States shall re- 
ceive such satisfactory evidence as aforesaid, 
thirteenth day of September next, he is hereby authoriged to issue 
his proclamation, declaring thatthe s i) Co! 
open to the admission of the vessels of the United States, on the con- 
ditions aforesaid ; and, thereupon, from the date of the said procla 
mation, the ports of the United States shall be open to vessels of th 

U. States and British vessels, coming from said Colonies and Posses- 
sions; and also to the vessels of other nations, coming therefrom, 
which, by treaty, or according to the navigation act of the United 
States, may be entitled to bring merchandise, from said Colonies and | 
Possessions, into the United States: and British vessels, arriving in| 
the U. States therefrom, shall be subject, neither on their 
nor on their cargoes. to any other or higher duties or charges of an 

kind, than vesscls of the United States And, fromthe date of the 


to any country whatever, other than to the D mMiniens 


ariicies, 


ontes or Possessions are 


tonnage 


said proclamation of the President, the act passed on the first doy of! 


March, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, onutitied * An act to regu- 
Tate the commercial intercourse between the United States aud cer- 
tain British perts;’ the act passed on the fiftgenth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty. entitled An act supplementary to 
an act, entitled “An act concerning navigation,” and the act 

tled “An act concerning navigation,” passed on the eighteenth of 
‘April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, shall be, aud are he reby, de- 
clared, severally, to be repealed. 

And provided further, That if, on or before the said thirteenth day 
of September next, the President of the United States 
satisfactory evidence that the Colonies aud possessions aforesaid are 
open to the idimission of vessels of the United States, coming from 
the said United States, that neither such vessels nor their cargoes 
are subj: cted to any other or higher duties or charges, than are 


shall receive 


And be it further enacted. That, from and after the thir- | 


be, discharged, and uot | 


| longer be permitted to enter the ports of the United 


or in case of! 


nro- | 


sued for, recovered, distribu. | 


That this! 


on or before the said ! 


, enti- | 


nenamaenEeeR Te 
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, We are still without later intelligence from “Europe. ry 
| 


poor 

rom Lisbou or “1, Ubes would put us in possession of interesting 
i news from the British army in Portugal, which is probably ere now 
on its march to the Spanish frontier. 


COLONIAL TRADE. 


bly be passed, has been reported by Bill to both Houses by the re 
spective Committees, and wil! be found in a preceding column. 
The provisions of this bill must be very gratifying to those engaged 





in the Colonial Trade, and to ali who are in favour of a free and | 
‘friendly intercourse between the United States and their British 


neighbours, and will, we conceive, unless the British Government 
has repented of its free trade mania, be perfect'y satisfactory, as it | 
comes up in alinost every respect to the British proposals. 

The Bill (as it has been simultaneously presented to both Hauses. | 


and is represented to be the jomt efforts of both committes—com- 


miitees too composed of highly respectable and influential mem 
bers), will probably become a law without any material alteration 


j 
i in its present form. 
| Our reading of the Billis as follows :— 


The United States suffers the trade to remain as it now is, or 


the Order in Council left it, unii! the 30th of S ptember next; when, 


(if tee British restrictions are not removed, British vessels will no 


tates from any 
| British Colonies whatsoever, except Upper Canada 

| 

} . . . 

| From and after the said 
| 


the British restrictions remain in force) will be required to give bonds 


potto proceed toa‘ olonial port 


So far as regards retaliation and resiviction Now for 


cessions ‘These are 


agree to open the tra 
; may be interpreted as follows: 


li preor to the 380th of September the President shall 


satisfactory information, that American vessels are admitted 


| British Colonial ports—are allowed to bring the same 


| british vessels are permitted to import—charged no higher daties 


than British vessels—and it, moreover, American vessels are allowed 
; to export from the Colonies the same goods to any part of the 
-| world. Great Britain and her dependencies excepted, which British 


effect; 
shall be 


vessels are allowed to export, then this bill shall not go into 


}and all the acts of April 1818, May 1820,and March 1825, 


ealed These last acts, it will be recollected, imposed the ton- 
nave and discriminating duties, the interdiction of the ircuitous | 
Laliteat elpes of evils which arose from the memorable | 

clause, ‘or elsewhere” ‘Vhis, as faraswe'san perceive, mews the 


| British ctof Pa 


‘The more partial remedy wou tld seem to be this:— 


liament of 1825, in every particular. 


if, prior to the 3th September, the President receives : atisfactory 


information that the Britis! 
sels ; that American vessels may import into them the same goods as 
' British vessels, and are not charged with higher daties than British 
| vessels—then the two first sections of the present act shall not go into 
‘shall British ' 


effect; neither 


. . . , . “ ' 
nage and discriminating duties in the ports of the United States. 


188, 1823, will 


remain in full force and effect, with the exception of the imposition of | 


But in this case the acts of Congress of iS20) and 


jtonnage and discriminating dutivs. The difference in the two pro- 


' 


| positions scems to be, tit by the first the United States concedes to 


| Eogland the right of the circuitous voyages. provided Great britain | 


permits the vessels of the United States to export Colonial produce to | 


foreigu countries as permitied by the act of 1825; and by the se- 


' than a direct trade to the Colonies and back again, the United States 
will concede nothing more to Colonial vessels than a direct trade 
to the U; 
ness upon a fairer footing of reciprocity than we have yet seen. 


tited States and back again. This certainly puts the busi- 


We shall not fail to communicate to our friends in the Colonies 


the earliest information in every stage of this question, now render- | 


ed doubly interesting by the progress it is apparently making to 
wards an amicable arrangement. 


His Majesty held a levee on the 27th of November, 


The act of Congress which we intimated last week would proba. 


30th of September, all British vessels (if 


the con- | 

° . : . a | 
» of atwofold class; orratherthe United “tates | 
de, either wholly or partially, upon terms which 
receive | 
into 


goods which 


Colonial ports are opento American ves- | 


Colonial vessels be charged with the ton- 


+ ons . 7° ~ \ 
| cond, that if England will grant nothing moretothe United States 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
} 


| funds at Paris, 
at St. James | 


levied or exacted on British vessels and their cargors, arriving from Palace, which was attended by nearly all the Foreign Ministers and 
the Unite! States, in the said colonies and possessions ;.and that the | a Jarge number of the nobility and other distinguished personages 
vessels of the United States may Import into said colonies and pos- 
sessions from the United states, aay article OF AFG les which a Bri- lowing :— Major Gen. Sir J. Carmichael Smith, on }is promotion and 
tish vessel could by law, import from the U. States into the said Co ” , Juke of Welli ie 
‘lonies or possessions, it shall and may be Jawful for the President of by the Duke of ellington; Mr. Ad- 
the United states to issue his proclamation, declaring that the ports | dington, on his return from the United States, by Mr. Canning ; Sir 
of the United States are open to vessels of the United Siates and to) Alex, Peel; the Rev. Dr. 
British vessels c coming directly from said colonies o1 posse ssions, and 'pper Canada, by the Bishop of 
atso to vessels of other nations coming therefrom, which, by treaty, . 
according to the Navigation Act of the United states, may be enti- 
tied to bring merchandise from said Colonies and 
the United States, on the same terms as vessels of the United States : 
und that British vessels arriving in the ports of the United estes, | 
fiom the Colonics or possessions aforesaid, shail not, after the | 
date of the proclamation last mentioued, be subjected, either | 
ou their tonnage or their cargoes, to any other or higher du- | | pedition. 
ties or charges of any kind, than are levied on vessels of the United | Brazilian Embassy ; Don Sebastian Camacho, Minister from Mexi- | 
States, and their cargoes of similar merchandise, imported from the 
same Colonies and possessions. And from and after the date of | 

such proclamation, the first and second sections of this act shall be 
sisnended.” 

This bill was twice read, and committed to the Commiiteee of the 
Whole oa the state of the Union. 

Married, at Bradford, Eng. on the 6th Dec. the Rev. James Har- | appeared i in good health. staked 
Greaves of Stone, Staffordshire, to Miss Mary ‘Ane Woodhead of the 
former place, and formerly of this city. 

Died, on Monday the 8th inst. Georgiana Racey, 
the last surviving child of Benjamin Racey. 


; m ie 
Among the numerous presentations we observe the names of the fol- 


return from British America, 


Grant, on coming to his title, by Mr. 
Strachan, Arch Deacon of York, 
London; Sir Charles Wetherall, on being appointed Attorney Gene- 
a, into | ral; Herbert ‘Taylor. 


Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order; Col. Burer, 37th Regt., on his 


Lieut. Gen. Sir on being honoured with the 


return from Canada, by Gen. Siv C. Green ; Captain Edwacd Parry 
on his marriage aad appointment to the Hecla for the new polar ex- | 


Also, Le Chevalier de Cunha, Sec retary of Legation to the | 


co: Don Francisco Gil, Charge d’ Affaires from the United Provinces 
of Rio de Ja Plata—all by Mr. 
| Prince Polignac, and their suites; and the Duke of Devonshire, and 


Canning. The Prince Esterhazy. 


ithe Archbishop of Canterbury, went in state. ‘The King was dressed 


in a dark blue uniform decorated with several splendid orders, and 


ere @ the committee of Ways and Means, begged that he might be excus- | 
aged 5 vears, } : 


| ed from again acting iu that capacity, until aa investigation had ta- } 


| rise. It is now reported tha! the concluding passage 


In the House of Commons, Nov. 24, Mr. Brogden, Chairman of | 


SSD 


— — 
ken place of certain charges that had been ininde against him for 


his participation ia one of the mining speculations. ‘The Hon. gentle: 
man protested his innocence of the allegations and courted the fullest 
investigation of his conduct. Mr. Canning approved of the course 
taken by Mr Brogden, and proposed as his successor, od inierim, 

ir Alexander Grant ; in doing which the Right Hon Secretary took 
oecasion to speak in flattering terms of the Hon. Baronet, and of his 
competency to discharge the duties of the situation, he was now ask- 
ed to fill. Sir Alexander Grant. then took the chair. We mention 
the circumsiance, as it, together with the manner in which it occur- 
red, cannot fail to be highly gratifying to Sir Alexander’s relatives 





in this country. 
We perceive that the London newspapers. in speaking of the 





Greek business in this city, have fallen into a similar error with 


some of our contemporaries in the colonies, in confounding the 


| 
| names of the iwo Captains Chauncey, of the United States Navy. 
It was Captain Wolcott (hauncey who was employed to superintend 
the building of the Greek frigates in New York, and not Commodore 
| sane Chauncey, who during the late war commanded ‘he American 
| | Saetite on the lakes. —-> . 
In anotner column will be found some extracts from the novel en 
titled Almack’s, 


'fashionables at the West End. 


which has created so much sensation among the 
Among the number of portraits 
i many ate said to be sketched from living originals, and drawn wit! 
|great vividness and truth; others are compounded or fictitious, 
| « hile some, we are sure, are gross exaggerations and caricatures; al 
though, perhaps, they retain enough of the general outline of the fea 
ures to show the world who is meant to be thus satirised The writer 
of this novel, notwithstanding the John Bul] endeavoured to fix it on 
OF the 


dramatis persone, rumour, in the Lowdont papers, fixes on the Countess 


Lady Foley by a vile pun, remaing in impenetrable secresy. 


of Jersey, for Hlauton; the Countess M Lieven or Princess of Po- 
lignac, for Wallestein; the Duke of Devonshire, for Castlemaine 
the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, for N—~-; Lady Keith 
| for Lady Lochaber, the Duchess of Bedford, for Stavordale; the 

uke of Portland, tor Derwent: Countess of sefton, tor Bellamout :; 
the Duke of Argyii. tor Clanalpin, &e &e. A copy of th® work has 
been received and put to press by Messrs. Harper of this city, and 
| willsoon be ready for pubUcation. Ilo the mean time we shall con- 
l tiane our  -xtraets. 
| Prian Berolme, the new Hibernian 
draw overfliowtug bonses at the Chatham Garden 


Melo Drama. continfes to 
Theatre [tis a 
enough, it bas never been play 
Scotland Its history is simply this:—ir 
Knowles, for Mr Talbot, the manager Of the 
by w 7 m if was alte red and adapted to the Jrisi 
at Dut . Belfast, &e Mr Talbe 
| having destroyed the vo Pena Manuseript of Mr. Knowles, kept his 
wo, and in fact only copy, exclusively for the use of bis own 
theatres Our friend, Mr Maywood being in Dublin a year or two 
ceeded by dint of ne ge tiation, fri. nds hip, and a cons dera- 
in being permitted by Mr Valbotto take a copy 


most admirable prece, 
ed either in Engtand of 
was written by 


bot singularly 


Dublin Theatre, 


save, an@®plaved Londonderry 


| since suc 


ible sumot money 


it for the American theatres but for no others. He made the co 
nx intxgpadurs, the lonewst period the jealous manager would puffer 
it te be Yecot his pesshesion Evy ecimpleovine an amnaner o! 





| two, this barter conditiow was ediplied with, ¢ 
ledto Mr Maywood for 
M gave it to Mr. Barrere, the late proprietor of the Chaiham, by 


| whose liberel and spirited successors it bas been brought out 


ve are thins indebt- 
the production of this excellent piece. M, 





| Comy sarion —Anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns ~At 
ithe villave a Harsimus, N J. on the 25th inst. the annual return of the 
| birth day of * Scotia’s favourite Bard’ was celebrated hy a party of 
centiemen, comprising many of bis countrymen. and others: who 
were desirous of paying a tribute of respect to the memory of that 
talented incividual, the force and originality of whose w ritings have 
| raised his name from comparative obscurity to a proud elevation 
amongst the sons of genius! The greatest harmony and hilarity 
prevaile d during the evening ; and the toasts given upon this ecea 
sion were pregnant with that. liberality and good feeling which a 
| contemplation of the writings or character of Burns ®e so well cal. 
culated to inspire. Several of his most exquisite songs were sung 
with an effect and sweetness rarely surpassed ; and the entire busi- 
| ness of the evening was conducted in a manner so Pipe to the 


| feelings of the wi ole company, that not one single regret was heard 


to mar the harmony of the 
unatloyed delight. 

Passenge:s inthe Willam Byrnes which spiler fon yesterday for Liverpool! 
Mr. Fe.ton, and (. Stewart, of Canada; Lieut. Crack, and J D. V etherby 
British Army ; Messrs. J. Dixon, and >. Gouveneur, New York. 


general feeling, which was that of pure 








POSTSCRIPT —The Edward Bonaffe arrived last night from 


| Havre, bringing Paris papers to the 15th Dec. 


There is nothing hee from England. The news of the sencing of troops to 
Portugal, with M:’. Canning’sspeech, Ac. had just reached Paris. and th publix 
were awaiting oat great solie itude, t» see w hat course the French Governuent 
would adopt. It appears that the concluding passage in the speech of Charles 
10th: in which he refers tothe French arms, had caused a great fall in the 
and the first report of the measures in England produced a 
panic; but the dec.arations in the speech of the King of England, of the fa 
; vourable disposition of the powers to the preservation of % ace, had caused a 
was inserted inthe French 
King’s spe ch, in consequence of the keeper of the seals having sudcenly de 
serted M. Villele, and teken sides ageinst the pacific paity. A priv te lette: 
from Kayonne states, that the troops were to be withdrawn from §; ain. to «void 
coumtenancing the invasion of Portugal, but there appears to be nothing cer 
tain im these Vo rious rumours. 

Phere is a party in Frenee considered as roing band in hand with the ultra 
party in Spain, being inclined toa war with Fugiand, Mid having hopes ot 
exciting a diversion io Treland. 

The Ghomber of Deputies was to be opened 

everal cails,the requisite number for a 
tone piace 

Noticing has tran pired to doubt the sincerity ofthe French Government. 

Th hey. —Executions still continue at Constantinople. Mr. Strat 
ford Canuiog bas obtained satisiaction foran insult shown to his 
guard; aud has accepted for his new guard a detachinent of the 
new troups, in place of the Janizaries, though it is to be only tem 






onthe 14th December, but aft 
session not beiag preset, it did m 


porary. luthe mean time he awaits the arrival of M. Ribeaupierre 
with impatience, in order to terminate the negotiations concern ing 
(ireece. 


Spain.—Madrid dates are to Dec. 4th, on which day his majesty 
rode into the town smoking a cigar with quite av air; a certain sigu 
of his being in good health. 

Portugal —Report says that Lord Beresford is to take command 
of the Portuguse troops. He had had several couferences with the 
ministes at war, aud it was determined that the ar iny should be put 


|on the same footing as it was twelve years ago. 


Haly.—The Austrian army will be withdrawn by the middle of the 
vear 1827. : 
Pais, Dec. 13. Prices have risen very fast to-day. Th wee pei 
cents. end of the month, closed at 67-80, aud weve alterwards 67-55 
| Five per cents. closed at 99. 


. 
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Ce Alvion. 


January 27, 











POBIMRY. 
“ POTATORIS.” 
Epitaph on a Toper in the Church of the Holy Ghost at Sienna, 


“ Vina dabant vitam, mortem mihi vina dedere 
Sobriusauroram non potui. 
Ossa merum situnt, Vino consperge sepulcrum 
Et calice poto, care viator abi. 
Valete Potatores.” 
Life-giving wine, that juice divine, 
My blisstul days extended ; 
But death, alas! has drained my glass, 
And all my pleasures ended. 


The socia! bow! my jovial soul 
Ere morn ne'er thought of quitting ; 
A jolly fellow, his wine, till mellow, 
To leave is not befitting. 


My thirsty bones, beneath these stones, 
Cry ont for irrigation; 

In pity o’er ny tomb then pour 
A copious libation. 


Next fill a cup, and drink it up, 
Pure wine like ruby glowing; 

This boon I pray, dear trav'ller, pay, 
When from this place you're going. 


Topers farewell! where’er you dwell, 
May wine be most abounding ; 
Be all your lays of wine the praise, 


lu Peans loud resounding. 


THE BIRTH OF THE LABURNUM BLOSSOM, 


Non bene conveni 
Majestas et amor. 


t, nec in una sede morantur 
Ovid. Met. lib. ii. fab. 14. 


When Jove descended from his lofty seat, 
The royal! vagle kindling at his feet, 





harsh and condemnatory opinions like these, but we deem it the 
truest justice and the most serviceable act of friendship, to tell a 
young actor at once, and decidedly, that he has mistaken the nature 
and degree of histalents. The profession of the stage is not a very 
desirable one, even when most fortunate; and to a gentleman of 
education, who has been used to honourable associations, a subal- 
tern rank must be full of repulsiveness and distress. In a country 
like this there are a thousand paths to fortune, all of which are pre- 
ferable to the ‘steep and thorny road”’ which leads to theatrical 
eminence 

We saw a new Farce, ‘‘ Thirteen to. the Dozen,” on Wednesday. 
Itis a translation from the French In these light and ephemeral 
productions, the wits of Paris bear away the palm from those of 
London. They have a quicker and shrewder eye for the little fol- 
lies and ludicrous peculiarities of social life, and can work them up 
with greater point and happiness into a dramatic form The Farce 
writers who dwell upon the Thames are aware of this, and have 
drawn very profusely from. the richer mines of their rivals on the 
Seine. Hence it is that seven-tenths of the modern English Farces 
and light Comedies are of French original. In the the process oi 
manipulation they sometimes gain in broad humour and waggery, but 
they generally lose in delicacy and tact. ‘* Thirteen to the Dozen” 
is a story of low life, and turns upon a series of equivoques which 
are exceedingly amusing. A Dutch tailor (Barnes) has been order- 
ed to make twelve cloaks of a peculiar shape and colour, which he 
does, after cabbaging a thirteenth foy bimself. These cloaks are for 
a set of conspirators who are known to each other by that dress.— 
The poor tailor gets drawn into the plot unawares, and a great source 
of amusement in the piece is his perplexity, ignorance, and alarm 
There are some diverting scenes of love and jealousy between Nip- 
perclipper and his fiancee, Bridget. Barnes, in the tailor, was surpas- 
singly ludicrous he part is originally Liston’s, but we almost ques- 
tion whether that prince of langhter-makers, plays it more humor- 
ously. Mrs Hackett is Bridget. Her forte is chamber-maids and 
milliners. We had rather see her in Susanna than the Countess, in 
Bridget than Lady Macbeth. Her face is full of slyness, and ber 
figure is rather domestic than regal. In Bridget she was very arch 
and sportive We must not forget Placide in the German Hussar. 
His dialectis gloriously rich. The merit of this actor is not duly ap- 
preciated. For some cause, sot easily guessed, the characters which 
of right belong to Placide, are given to those who are less fitted to 





With breast inflamed, he lighted on the tower 
Where Danae sighed away the lonely hour, 
Imprison’d to avert a father’s fate: 

How vain is human power, Acrisius knew too late ' 


There, near the casement of the drooping maid, 
, Alii tree hung down its friendly shade, 
Vith verdant foliage beaming brightly green, 
Where brazen walls around were only seen. 


But what avail the turret’s lofty walls! 
sefore the Thunderer the barrier falls,— 
The golden shower a father’s care disarms, 
And melting now, he sinks into her arms. 


Behold that tree, which never nursed a flower, 
Neceives @ portion of the burnisi’d shower ! 
And as the eagte-sentinel below 

Remain'd to warp the coming of a foe, 

He saw the leaves with yellow beauties rife, 
And with his lightning warm’d them into lie; 
Till all the tree in golden drops array’, 
fieveal the story of she rain’d maid{ } 
The father’s honour to the breezes ca¥t, 
And the dread prophecy fulfill’d at last! 


‘Seana 








ae 


Cpe wrama., 


The Park Theatre —Theatricals are beginning to wear a more 
flourishing aspect. We had almost fallen into doubts as to the pos 
sibility of supporting three or four principal theatres in this city — 
Those doubts are fading away.— Managers have infused an unwonted 
portion of spirit and evterprise into their official movements, and 
the oublic have very generously answered the appeal ‘This is at all 
times the untoward part of the season, but we are hoping that it will 
be more profitable than usual. At the Park, the combined attraction 
of Mr. Conway and Mrs. Knight havé sccured an adequati’patron- 
age. On Moutay they appeared in the Opera of The Slave. What- 
ever be the faults of this drama, (and it has many) it is admirably 
fitted for popular favour. There is something in the romantic senti- 
ments of Gambia—something infinitely agreeable. Lofty feelings 
can rarely fail of exciting correspondent emotions. It is like “ deep 
calling unto deep.”” But when these feelings come from one whose 
social conition is apparently adverse to their existence, our admi- 
ration is mingled with surprise. 


It was objected to Euripides (and very properly top), thatin his tra- 
gedies “slaves were philosophers.” Mr. Morton (though not quite 
equal to the Grecian dramatist), has been censured in a similar way, 
yet without any show of reason. His Slave is no farther a philoso- 
pher tvan as being a man, and pouring forth in strong and pas- 
sionate language a man’s feeling and a man’s pride. ‘The language 
of Gambia (except that it is rather inflated, which is a fault of style 
merely), is just such as a high-souled African might employ when 
raise ‘from thraldom to independence. Other objections have been 
taken to the céuistruction of this drama, as the making a negro 
slave the rival in love of a British officer. ‘This, we adm it, is exces. 
sively absurd, but we set it down as one of the conventional imposs:- 
bilities of the stage Gambia was played by Conway ina noble man- 
rer. His fine figure ana manly gesture came up to the beau ideal of 

\frican (theatrical) heroism. His delivery of the text, whether in 
the love scenes with Zelinda or the swelling declamation about 
freedom, or the passionate remonstrances with Lindenburg, was in 
ill equally impressive, natural and just. It may be a kind of dis- 
compliment to a great tragedign to say that his melo-drama is ona 
! vel with his tragedy ; but we must say of Conway (as we do of 
Macready), that Gambia is one of the finest of his performances.— 
Mrs. Knight looked (when does she not?) excessively pretty and 
irtless in Zelinda, and sang with her peculiar sweetness and beauty. 
in the “* Mocking-bird” (which belongs to the part) we thought she 
was quite equal to her predecessor in Zelinda, Miss Stephens her 
elf. Greater praise than this cannot well be awarded. Mrs. 
Knight has, during the week, appeared likewise in ‘ Native Land,”’ 

od in “ Henri fV ”’ 


On Tuesday, a gentleman from the south, strongly recommended 
tor his character and his talents, made a first appearance in 
olla. His character we can easily believe to be altogether respec. 
table, but his talents are entirely undramatic. Rolla ig one of those 
arts which play themselves. A fluent elocution and tolerable fi- 

are are sufficient to sustain it without much fear of failure. Yet 


somehow or other the debutant of Tuesday was very infelicitous. | 
There was neither force nor point in his delivery of the dialogue, | ; . 
land connecting this town with Hadley, is an elegant structure sup- 


sor ease nor grace in his movements.—In the afterpiece (the Re- 
-tew) this gentleman played Jwony. This performance was equally 


make them effective. The farce wem off with great spirit. 


The New York Thealre.—Signorina Garcia is growing more fa- 
miliar with our language and our audiences, and her timidity abates 
| with every fresh appearance. In Rosetta (Love in a Village) there 
| was scarcely any thing to object to on the score of idiom Her 
| acting was lively andagreeable. Inthe Italian Opera we always 
| preferred the Signorina’s spirited delineations of youthful vivacity 
{to the more staid and measured personations of rank and digni- 

ty. Rosina and  inderilla were the best and most popular of her 
performances. As yet her gesture and pronunciation are conside- 
| rably deficient in ease, and Rosetta is net eqnal to Rosina. The 
music (which has been re-arranged by the skilful hand of Mr. Gil- 
| fert) was not confined to the original score of the opera. Various 
{ 
{ 


| exotics were introduced with more or less appropriateness Hence 
' we had ‘‘ Sweet Home,” ‘‘ Haste idle Time,’ ‘ Bid me. discourse, 
and some others from Signorina Garcia, and abont as many new 
songs from Mr. Keene. This system is pleasant enough for the an- 
songs 1 an 
dience. who wish to get as much amusement as they can, but it is 


notion of music having a dramatic character. ‘h 
about which people talk a great deal of nonsense. The: 
| sic in the world which has e prectse avd intelligible dramatic cha- 
\racter. The best proof of this may be drawn from the practice of 
‘the most eminent composers. Nothing is more common with Rosi- 
ni than to transfer from one opera to another of a widely different 
character, whole pages of a single and concerted piece. Moore, 
the happiest and most tasteful of musical adapters, has written songs 
full of gaiety and life, to airs originally expressive of grief and la- 
mentation. There is scarcely a piece of music borrowed from 
abroad which is confined by the English harmonist to its primitive 
character. But we are forgetting our business, and writing a dis. 
sertation where we ought to be praising Sign’a Garcia. Fortunately 
our notice of her singing must be one of unmixed praise, saving that 
we wish she would give to her English ballad. airs their utmost 
possible simplicity !t is this which distinguishes Mrs. Knight, Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Bland, and (when he pleases) places Braham above 
all competition. Signorina Garcia, however. has been so long under 
the tuition of her father, that she has caught much of his style, and 
exhibits many of his ornaments and flourishes. These, when en- 
grafted on the rich and brilliant compositions of the Italian masters, 
are singularly effective, but they do not suit so well with the more 
chastened and simple melody of English song. Mr. keene is not so 
accomplished a musician as might be desired. though he is far the 
best on the American stage In Young Meadows he acted very well. 
Moore’s ballad ‘“‘ Farewell, but whenever, &c ” he sang with great 
fveling. —It was loudly encored. So in the Duet ‘* Bid me discourse”’ 
his part was sustained with taste and science. The other characters 
in the piece were not very ably sustained They were entirely 
stripped of their music, and the audience could only remember that 
‘* Love in a Village” was an opera Lucinda, the Justice, Madge 
and Hodge were curtailed of their fair proportion, and as to the 
singing of Mr. Denman in Hawthorn we have some doubts whether 
it should be called music or not. One of the daily critics recom- 
mend the expunging of Hodge and Madge from the piece altogether. 
This is something like the Hibernian manager who cut out the cha- 
racters of the King, Queen, Hamlet, and Ophelia because they were 
‘too indelicate.”” For ourselves we are vulgar enough to derive 
amusement even from such people as Hodge and Madge 

The bevefit of Signorina Garcia takes place on Monday next. In- 
dependent of her deserts as an amiable female and admirable singer, 
there are strong and nameless reasons why that benefit should be 
most generously patronized. ; 

Mr. Forrest has returaed from his Albany engagement and com- 
menced his performances at the New York theatre. 

Ou Wednesday the Managers liberally lent their theatre to the 
cause of humanity. A benefit was given to the widows and orphans 
of the Fire Department. We rejoice to say that the house was 
crowded. 


The Chatham.—The copiousness of our description of Brian Bo 
roihme last week relieves us from any very extended notice of its 
| performance. The scenery and dresses, were superb beyond all ex- 
lample. Not even on the immense stages of the British metropolis 
| do we recollect to have seen @ more costly and magnificent display 
‘of scenic decoration. The acting was generally good. Maywood 
lin Voltimer, a rugged, but kind-hearted warrior, was excellent, and 
| Wallack in the young and gallant O° Donohue, was gracetul and en- 
ergetic The drama has gone off, so far, with extraordinary success. 


is uO me. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Northampton Bridge —This bridge, built ever the Connecticut, 


/ported by six stone piers and two abutments The piers in the 


somewhat unjust to the original composer, and does away with the | 
This is a subject | 








about 31 feet from low water mark. The piers are 63 feet long ‘at 
the bottom, and 18 feet wide. On the up-stream side of each pier 
and united with it isan inclined plane built of stone, and capped 
with oak timber bolted to the stone to receive and break the ice 
and other obstructions which may float against them The base of 
these inclined planes is about 30 teet, and the height about 20 feet, 
making the line of inclination about 34 feet. The piers are secured 
by iron bolts and chains passing the body of each pier in different 
directions, which will effectually prevent the blocks of which they 
are composed from working loose. The superstructure is 1080 feet 


‘long by 26 feet wide, and is built upon the plan of Ithiel Towne’e. 


patent Itis supported by the piers in distances 154 feet span from 
the centre of each pier, making seven openings. The support of the 
superstructure is by two continued trellis 15 feet bigh, one on each 
side and running the whole length of the bridge. These trellis are 
composed entirely of sawed plank 3 t-2 by 10 to 1) inches, placed. 
diagonally, to the base in form of lattice work, having two string 
pieces on each side at top and bottom, the whole being secured. 
together at each intersection by four two-inch treenails and. without 
the aid of ironwork of any description, and without mortice or tenon 
or any cutting of the plank other than is made by the auger. The 
height of the trellis is sufficient to admit the passage of any load 
usually passing bridges—the trellis are close boarded upon the out- 
side and the whole covered with a handsome shingied Pn, Sear 
upon the top string pieces. The bridge is lighted in the day time by 
twenty-two dead lights in the sides, and twenty glazed sky lights in 
the roof, andin the night by a sufficient number of large lamps which 
are suspended from the centre of the beams overhead, his bridge 
is thought to be superior to any other crossing the Connecticut, and 
the superstructure in particular is believed to be superior in strength 
and prospect of durability to any other bridge built of wood in the 
United States. Heavy loads and droves of cattie have passed it in 
large bodies without making any apparent impression upon it, 
thereby giving a sure test of its safety. 

This bridge was built under a joint contract of the proprietors 
with our enterprising townsman, Captain Isaac Damons, and the 
patentee, Mr. Towne, but has been executed under the superinten- 
dance of Captain Damous, who begat to lay the foundation of the 
piers on the first of June and completed the bridge ready for pas- 
sage on the first day of December last —Hampshire Gaz. 





Recent Publications.—For Sale by W. B. Gilley No. 94 Broadway. 
-—Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols Experiments to deter- 
mine the comparative value of the principal varieties of fuel, by 
Marcus Bull. Honor O'Hara, a novel, by Anna Maria Porter. Re. 
collections of the Life of John O'Keefe, written by himself. Secret 
memoirs of the Royal Family of France, by the Princess Lamballe. 
Harriet and ber Cousin, or prejudice overcome, au interesting Juve- 
nile Book. 





Vays of sailing from|Duys of sailing from 


Ships. | Masters. | New York. } Liverpool. 

No.1. James Cropper|Grabam (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept 1|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. te 
4. York j.'et ost | 2. 8, 8 24, 24, 24 
3. Manchester W. Lee,jr. 16, 16, 16/March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
2. Wm. Byrses (Hackstaf!| 24, 24, 24) 8, 3, s 
1.Wm.Thompson| Maxwell |Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1) 16, 16, le 
4. Corinthian |\Davis 8. 8, 8) 24, 24, 24 
) P.cific Crocker 16, 16, 16/April1, Aug 1, Dec. 1 
2. Job. Wells \Harris | 24, 24, 24) , 8, 2 
1. Florida 'Tinkham Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1! 16, 16, ie 
4. \.ceds Stoddard | 3, 2 t , 24, 24, 24 
" eoviads Rogers | 16, 83, Ja. i, Bey 1,fept. i 
2 Birmingbam = (Cobb 24, 24, 24 Ss 8, é 
1. britannia \Marshall \April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1) 16, 16, 16 
4. Silas Richards Holdrege | 8, 8, 8) 24, 24, 24 
3. New York \Bennet | 16, 16, 16|\Feb. 1. June 1, Oct. t 
2 Panthea |Hathaway) 24, 24, 24 8, &, t 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty- 
Jive guineas : iociuding beds, vedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Oli Line. Owners, | Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshall, 
and J. Thompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimbie & Co.—No. 4, 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnel! & Co 

Agents in Liverpool ist and Sd Line, Cropper, Benson & C»—-2d and 4th, Ed- 
ward Cearns, jr- 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








| Days of sailing frsm New- | Vays of sailing from Lon- 
Ships. | Masters. York. don. R 

Colwabia | Delano Jan.1, May 1, Sept.1|March1, July 1, Nov. t 
Acasia Chadwick | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 14 Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Cortes Spregue March i, July 1, Nov.1}| Moy 1, Sept. 1, Jan.! 
Brighton | Sebor Aprilt, Aug.1, Dec. 1j June 1, Uci. 1, Feb. 1 











Rassage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-five 
guineus : including beds, bedding, wive, aud stores of every 4e-cription. 

Iwners, F sh, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front-street, New York. Agent in London 
John Wildes. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


; Days of sailing from lays of sniling from 
No.| Ships. Masters. New Vork. Havre. p 
2 Cadmu- Allyg Jan.1, Apr. 15, Aug. 1 Feb. 15, June 1, Sept. 15 
1 Stepha.ia Pell: 5, May 5, Sept. 5 25, 25, Oct. 25 
2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, : 
3 Howard Holdrege Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 1, 15 
1 Vontano ‘Smith 5, June 5, Oct. 5 25, 25, Nov. 25 
3 Edw. Bonaffe'Funk | 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, 15, 7 
2 Bayard |Robinson Mar. 1, 15, Oct. 1 15, Aug. 1, 15 
1 Henry 4th = |Skiddy 5, July », Nov. 5 25, 25, Dec. 25 
3 Gueen Mab (Butman | 15, 1, Ort 15 May 1, i5, : 
$ Don Quixote [Clark ‘(April 1, 15, Nov.1 15, Sept.1, rs 
1 Lewis Macey | 5, Aug.5, Dec. 5 25 25, Jan 25 


’ . 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : ; 

No. 1, Ol Line. Owners, Froncis Depau, 63 Was ington street, New York. 
Agevt at Have, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 ond 3 secon’ and third line. Agents, 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Agents at Havre, 
2, E. Quesnel, Vaine—S, Boonaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 

*.* The whole of those vessels are of the very first descrip‘ion, are exceed- 
ingly we'l found, aod comma ded by the most experienced navigators. Every 
comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, and uh- 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage. 





CON DITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum—payable an 
advance.— All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
snbseriptions untila regular notification of relinquishment is made to the Ot 
fice, or to eitherof the Agents.—Any person entering upon a new term of sub 
scription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continu 
through the half year so eutered upon.—Al! Commanications to the Editor 
or his Ageuts, must be post paid.— Published by JOHN S BARTLETT, M D. 
Provrictor, every Saturday afterngon, at the Office of the ALBION, No 
4 Pine-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails on the sare 
day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ;, and delivered to subscribers 
in the City in the afternoon and evening on _the day of publication. 

Subscriptions received at the Office of the Albion; and by . 2 en 

J. H. Rathbone, Esq. Utica, N. Y.—Robert Pullen, Phitadelphia—E. d — 
& Co. Baltimore—T. Watson, Esq. Postmaster, Yewbern, N. C.—Weo. 5 nae - 
inson, Richmond, Va.—C. Hall, Bookseller, Nortolk, Va.—P. Thompene. —_ 
ington City—W. T. Williams, Savannah, Georgia—T hos. D. sg pe toe .* f- 
ieans—O’Fallan & Keste, St. ‘-ouis, Migs: uri— William Brune, | _ i€ “| ‘a 
__}l. Howe, Bookseller, New-Haven, Conn.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. Ine 
0. C. Greenleaf, Boston—Perry Nugent, Esg Port Gibson, eee te 7” 
Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio—Richard Corre,Mobiie, Alabama—Henry P. Bardy 

ler ind, Ohio. , 

Si belch, Esq. Kingston U. C.—Josias Tayler, Esq. poe peg —, 
Jones, Esq Brockville—Wm. Hands, Esq, Sandwich—A. mtg oy, ot n- 
wal}—M. Crooks, Ancaster—James @ Bei br a, Cobui g—James — + 
ra~—Gordian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, Libraria: M mitre — w pe 

Esq. Postmasier, Three Rivera— William Regnolds, St Jobn , : 7 _ — 
Roche. Halitax, N S.—William B. Pe rot, Bermuda—Mesrs Ca “ . 0. St: 
Thomas—A. Anerson ome &t. Gruz—Tho's. Munday, West End, St.Croix- 


unsuccessful with the other.—It is by no means agreeable {0 express ceepest water are about 40 feer high, the floor of the bridge being lotiy Baihum, St. Andrews, N. B. 
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